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How The United States Has Grown! 
$0 HAS COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


THE NEW 1960 EDITION 
IS LARGER BY 177 PAGES 
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The five-year expansion totals 812 pages, the 
equivalent of almost two Compton volumes! 


Are you looking for authoritative new material on Hawaii, 
Free China, Red China, and Russia? 


Are teachers searching the library for new approaches to Science? 


Are boys and girls besieging you for information on new Diving 
Techniques, Rocks, Dancing? 


The 851 new and revised articles in the 1960 edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia cover these and many other subjects. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 
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How we give an old subject new sparkle, 


new appeal in... 


ees 
EDUCATOR 


Tay ll 


SUBJECT: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It would be natural to assume that this subject 
has long since been prepared in every conceiv- 
able way. Yet those working closely with children 
complain of the lack of reference material that 


is appealing to young minds. 


Here is how we met this challenge at Tangley Oaks — 


. Started with a survey of teachers, li- 7. Combined suggestions from pupils and 
brarians, and group leaders to learn teachers. 
their needs. . Retested the revised manuscript in the 
Examined courses of study. schools. 


Prepared a basic outline. . Submitted the pretested, tested, and re- 


Enlisted the help of an eminent au- tested article to Dr. Nevins for scrut- 
thority, Dr. Allan Nevins. iny and final comment. 

Assigned a fine writing team who drew 

upon authoritative sources, Washing- ResuLt: A colorful narrative that makes 
ton’s private papers and rare Wash- George Washington come alive as mili- 
ingtoniana. tary leader, President, and man. His 
Tested the preliminary manuscript in clothing, his habits and manners, life in 
representative classrooms from grade America of his time. Plus “how to observe 
four through grade seven. Washington’s birthday.” 


A reprint of this article is yours for the asking . 


TANGLEY OAKS 


Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Publishers of — 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the 
George Washington article reprinted from the Amer- 
ican Educator Encyclopedia. 
* American Educator Encyclopedia 
* Wonderland of Knowledge * My Book House 
* Picturesque Tale of Progress * Book Trails 
* Journeys Through Bookland * World Topics Year Book 


Name__ 
Street___ 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


This is the cover of the pro- 
motional leaflet on the school 
library standards, drawn by 
Genevieve Foster, author and 
illustrator of children’s books. 
The leaflet is part of the 
implementation program de- 
scribed in Mary Gaver’s article 


on pages 130-32. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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“The Elementary School Library: The Story of 
a Library Program Developed in Baldwin-White- 
hall School District.” a reprint of a 20-page 
special section in The Instructor of November 
1959, is available Associa- 
tion of School Librarians at ALA headquarters. 
Most of the articles are by administrators, teach- 
this Allegheny 
system, which in 


from the American 


ers, librarians, and students of 


County, Pennsylvania, school 
less than ten years has developed a varied and 
school library from very 


interesting program 


slender resources. 


2 


“Awards in the Field of Children’s Books,” 
edited by Elnora M. Portteus, has been published 
as No. 21 of the Kent State University 
Aspects of Librarianship. Full information is 


ALA 


series, 


given on 24 awards, including the four 


MANUAL ON USE OF DEWEY 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 

The Decimal Classification Office is preparing a 
manual of its own practices in the application 
of the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification to books cataloged by the Library of 
Congress. While the immediate purpose is to 
satisfy a need of the Office itself and to ensure 
greater consistency in the use of the Classifica- 
tion in order to provide DC numbers on LC 
cards, publication at some future date is con- 
templated, so that classifiers in other libraries 
may have the benefit of knowing DC office prac- 
tices and interpretations. 

Users of the 16th edition are warmly invited 
to write us indicating parts of the DC in need 
of clarification and suggesting questions which 
they would like to see answered in this manual. 
Please address communications to the under- 
signed at the Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. Every suggestion and question will be 
carefully considered.—Benjamin A. Custer, 
editor, Dewey Decimal Classification. 


8&4 


awards in this field, amd the winners of each 
award are listed in chronological order. Mimeo- 
graphed; free. 

* 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson’s title was given incor- 
rectly in the byline of her article, “Reading Out 
Loud,” in the January issue. She is Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director. Besides Mr. Clift the other ex- 
ecutive officers are Donald D. Bock, Deputy Di- 
rector for Management, and Richard B. Harwell, 
Associate Executive Director. Mr. Harwell is also 
Executive Secretary of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries and, since Cora M. 
Beatty’s retirement in November, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Reference Services Division. 

* 


Pennsylvania now publishes annual public li- 
brary statistics.-The first compilation was dis- 
tributed by the state library in Harrisburg in 
October 1959; a limited quantity is available to 
meet further requests. 

* 


Two American Standards on microfilm have been 
brought up to date and published as revisions 
by the American Standards Association. They 
are American Standard Specifications for 16mm 
and 35mm Microfilm on Reels or in Strips, PH5. 


1960 


WHITE HovusE 
CONFERENCE 


LIN CHILDRESS 


we, ee ee se 


oY 
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The symbol of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth to be held March 27-April 
2, 1960, is “Help Young 
{merica Grow in Freedom” has been chosen as 
a theme line to be used on posters and other 
visual aids, as well as on slides for television. 


reproduced above. 
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3-1958 (50 cents), and American Standard 
Specifications for Microfilm Readers for 16mm 
and 35mm Film on Reels, PH5. 1-1959 (35 
cents). The Association is at 70 East 45th St., 
New York jy fl 

* 


A progress report on the Yale University Library 
selective book retirement program, giving con- 
siderable historical background, was published 
in the October 1959 Yale University Library 
Gazette. Reprints are available free from the 
order department of the library. 


* 


Seven volumes of background material prepared 
in connection with the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth are being made available 
for general distribution at a pre-conference price 
of $10, good until March 1. Some of the volumes 
can be purchased separately at considerable sav- 
ings. Conference Reporter No. 9 has full in- 
formation. Conference headquarters is at 330 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


In December 1958, the United States cospon- 
sored a United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion designating July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, as 
World Refugee Year. It was felt that during 
such a year, permanent solutions to some of the 
major refugee problems throughout the world 
could be found. Many national organizations are 
sponsors, and a board of well-known public- 
spirited citizens, with the Very Reverend Francis 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION NOMINEES 


The Nominating Committee of the Reference 

Services Division reports the nominations of the 

following candidates for the office of Vice Presi- 

dent and President-elect: 

JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG, assistant coordinator, 
Adult Services (Reference), New York Pub- 
lic Library 

ESTELLE BRODMAN, assistant librarian, Reference 
Services, National Library of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The candidate with the most votes will be elected 

Vice President and President-elect. The second 

candidate in the balloting becomes the Second 

Vice President of the Division. 

The members of the Nominating Committee 
are Dorothy S. Truesdale, chairman, Florence R. 
Van Hoesen, Francis X. Scannell, Ben C. Bow- 
man, and Jane Wilson. 


Facts About 
THE 


Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of ‘Famous First Facts”’ 


1959 * 360p. * il, *& $6 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT—almost without 

exception—about the Presidents of the United 
States, will be found in this new one-volume book: 
Facrs ABpout THE Presi#ents: A Compilation of 
Biographical and Historical Data. 


PART I 


in the chronological order in which he took office. 


A chapter is devoted to each President 


| Data in these chapters are arranged uniformly. A 


genealogical compilation presents vital material 
about the President’s parents, brothers and sisters, 
wife and children. Family history is followed by 
data on elections, congressional sessions, cabinet ap- 
pointments and the vice president, as well as high- 
lights of the President’s life and administration. 


In PART II material is presented in comparative 
form, with collective data and statistics on the presi- 


| dents as individuals and on the office of the presi- 


| dency. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR: 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINE EDITORS 


POLITICAL ANALYSTS 
INFORMATION BUREAUS 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SOCIETIES 

AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHERS 


CODOUCOUEEREOODOEOOSOESSEREGOOORRRRSOREEEOOOROESEREAERED 
STU 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
* 950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 * 
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B. Sayre as chairman, has been appointed. Li- 


braries wishing to inform their patrons of refugee 
Ix LEY | problems, assist local organizations planning pro- 


grams on refugee problems, or plan exhibits on 


adapta SENSITIVE the World Refugee Year may write for materials 
to U.S. Committee for Refugees, 11 West 42nd 
Mua aS iets 
* 


National Brotherhood Week is being observed 


February 21-28 this year. A folder on the ob- 
jectives of the week, with a sample listing of 
projects and activities in connection with it, is 
available from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 43 West 57th St.. New York 19. 


* 


When the American bookmobile at the Moscow 
fair was closed last summer, after over-enthusi- 
astic Russian visitors had spirited away its book 
“ stock, Attorney John C. Bullitt of Griggstown, 
New Jersey, guaranteed $10,000 to buy replace- 
4 ments for the 2800 books which had been lost. 
DAY BOOK 7 The books were purchased and airlifted to Mos- 
DAy Bo cow. lhe Donner Foundation of Philadelphia has 
Ok now paid for the books, relieving Mr. Bullitt of 
3 his obligation. (See “An American Bookmobile 

BOOK in Moscow,” October 1959 ALA Bulletin.) 

DAY i 

Do college students collect children’s books? 


helps children Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo of Lawrence, Kansas, di- 


rector of library services for the Kansas State 


and young adults Teachers Association, will soon find out. She has 


offered a $50 award to the University of Kansas 


FIND BOOKS EASIER student submitting the best collection of chil- 


| dren’s books—not less than ten nor more than 
AND FASTER! twenty—with a statement of 250 words or less 
on the candidate’s major source of interest in 
children’s books. The Gagliardo Childrens Book 
Award is being conducted this fall by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library. eee 


Symbol labels, word labels, day labels 
"most any label you have need for is in 
cluded in Demco’s line of colorful Pressure 
Sensitive Printed Labels. 
As with all Demco Pressure Sensitive 
Labels, roll away the backing paper and 
they are ready to apply. 1960 NLW PROMOTION AIDS 
In addition to the printed labels, STILL AVAILABLE 


Demco offers Pressure Sensitive Labels in on ssa ; ‘ 
The brochure listing 1960 National Li- 


bers may be typed or written brary Week promotion aids is still avail- 
. Your Demco Catalog gives complete able from the NLW office, 24 West 40th 

—_ . pt Street, New York 18. Orders will be filled 
information and prices. ‘| March 15 er d E 
Order a supply today! unti arch 15; the minimum order is 

$4.00. 

The NLW office makes a special request 
that libraries use the order form included 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES . . 
with the brochure when ordering the pro- 


Box 1448, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. motion aids. 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 


flat sheets, in 4 sizes, on which call num- 
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Meeting of the minds... 


the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and 
frequently on the pages of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Instructions for contributors to 
write “for readers of average intelligence 
and education”’ are hardly necessary. 
Throughout history, most great minds have 
been great teachers—lifted from obscurity 
to fame by the ability to communicate 
clearly inthe classroom oron the printed page. 
Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who 
write for EB, 40 are Nobel Prize winners. 
For example, physicist Niels Bohr writes 
about the Atom, Sir Alexander Fleming 
about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw 
discusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, 
they talk to average high school students, 
not down to them. Thus, growing minds are 
challenged and stimulated as they ‘‘consult 
the highest authority.” 
Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in to- 
day’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared espe- 
cially for teachers and librarians, 
write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 309-MC 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Forthcoming Books 


FEBRUARY 8 


By Fred D. Gealy. A book of 72 brief communion meditations arranged 


Let Us Break around the church year . . . linking the traditional concepts of 1st century 


Christianity with the 20th century patterns of thought. Each meditation 

Rp d To ether includes scripture and closing prayer. Dr. Gealy has written several articles 

réa g for The Interpreter’s Bible. $2.50 
MARCH 7 


By Charles M. Laymon, editor of the International Lesson Annual. A 


simple method for reading the Bible with greater understanding. Through- The Message 


out the book, Dr. Laymon uses biblical passages to illustrate the tech- 
niques of reading and comprehension which he has discussed, but leaves of the Bible 
the actual interpretation to the reader. $1 

APRIL 11 


By Andrew W. Blackwood, author of Pastoral Leadership. A considera- 


= 
The Growing tion of the ideals of a minister who keeps growing in Christlikeness while 


fulfilling his pastoral duties. Dr. Blackwood divides his discussion into 
Minister two parts: Opportunities to Grow and Obstacles to Growth. Here is guid- 
ance and encouragement for every minister. $3 
By Wallace D. Chappell. God searches for man, says Mr. Chappell, 


but man must be a willing participant if he wishes to receive the full- Receiving God’s 


ness of God’s mercy and love. What is envolved in becoming a willing 


participant is the subject of these challenging sermons, full of illus- F il 
trations and powerful in their simplicity. $2 u ness 


By Walter L. Cook, author of Meditations for Youth. To help young 


o 
Meeting people cope with the tests that face them these 44 devotions speak di- 


rectly to the teenager and his situation, helping him to see the relevance 


the Test of the Bible to his life. Each devotion has a verse of scripture as its theme 
and concludes with a prayer. $1.75 


By Webb B. Garrison, author of Why You Say It. Practical 


. . e 
suggestions for ministers which show them how to find original Creative Imagination 


ideas for sermons, how to collect sermon illustrations and 
material, and how to be expressive in their writing. He also | P hi 
suggests how to keep a notebook of ideas and materials. $3 n reac ing 
By Stephen Neill. This is the first account of the struggle for church 


Brothers unity to be told through the biographies of the men who worked for it 


rather than through the documents and official statements which resulted 


of the Faith from it... such men as John R. Mott, Nathan Séderblom, William Temple, 
Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft, G. Bromley Oxnam, and others. $4 


By Caradine R. Hooton. A positive approach to the question of 
alcohol. Written especially for the teacher, minister, discussion What Shall We 


leader—all concerned with the very real problem of drinking today 
this book outlines the basic background information every S Ab A 
speaker needs to prepare effective talks. $2 ay out Icohol? 


By Hoover Rupert. Dr. Rupert examines the informal conversations of 


And Jesus Jesus to find answers to the problems of people today. By bringing the 


- reader into the conversation he makes the subjects both meaningful and 
Said helpful. He includes a great deal of human interest—plus some good 
o s s 


sermon ideas for the minister. $2.50 


MAY 9 
By William R. Cannon, author of The Redeemer. This book pre 


° = 
sents a complete picture of Eastern and Western medieval Chris- History of 


tianity. It follows the new trend of writing church history by 


placing the men and events in the framework of the social and Christianity in the 


political scene. This realistic manner of presentation shows the 
church, both eastern and western, in its true relation to the entire . 
culture. Bibliography, chronological table, maps. $41.50 I e ges 
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From Abingdon 


MAY 9 


By Walter Dudley Cavert, author of Remember Now. A devo- 
Ours Is tional guide for six months, this book stimulates thought about the 


meaning of the Christian faith and how it can be applied to daily 
the Faith life. Using striking illustrations from many different sources, Dr. 
Cavert writes in a clear, meaningful style. $2 


By Glenn H. Asquith. These 54 devotions are written for older people s 
in contemplation of the fact that the best years of their lives are ahead— Lively 
and beyond that a far better life awaits them. Each devotion includes a 


scripture verse, a meditation, and ends with a prayer. Printed in extra- M | W Ik 
$2 ay a 


large type. 


By Georgia Harkness, author of Understanding the Christian 


The Providence Faith. From a human and practical viewpoint, Dr. Harkness seeks 


to dispel the sense of uneasiness Christians have concerning the 
of God efficiacy of of prayer, the possibility of miracle, and the reality of 
God’s providence by discussing, Does God Really Care? $3.50 


By Robert Lee. This unique book presents an analysis of the positive 


contributions of socio-cultural factors in the rise of the church unity Social Sources 


movement—a potent force in contemporary Protestantism. Attention is 
focused on the sociological bases for unity rather than the theological of Church Uni 
problems involved. $4.50 


By Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. One of the most 


= . ) 
Music and Worship complete discussions of church music available, this study pro- 


vides a practical understanding of the use of music in all phases 


in the Church of church life and the individual’s role in the music of worship. 
With bibliography, glossary of terms. $4 


By George Webber. A stimulating and challenging definition of the 


. a : 9 
nature of the church, the doctrine of the ministry, and the meaning of God 5 0 ony 


the gospel, based on Mr. Webber’s experiences as a minister in the East , 
Harlem Protestant Parish of New York. Also discusses the life of the 4 M W Id 
church and the role of the laity. $2.75 in an 5 or 

By Hazel T. Wilson. A diary of daily devotions, arranged in a 


Strength 31-day cycle, to help men and women have the courage and en- 


thusiasm to live above and beyond the frustrations of the day. Each 
for Livin one includes a verse of scripture, a carefully selected poem or quota- 
tion, the meditation, and a prayer. $1.50 


By Richard T. Hougen, author of Look No Further. A new collection 


2 
of 177 delicious recipes from the famous Kentucky inn, Boone Tavern, Cooking 


Berea College Hotel, Berea, Kentucky. Included are recipes for break- 
fast dishes, soups, meats, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, breads, cookies, ith 4 
punch, and desserts. Washable cloth binding. $2.95 wi ougen 


An Autobiography. This unique volume is being repub- 


s s 
The Life Experiences and lished in honor of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church’s 200th anniversary celebration of the birth of their 


Gospel Labors of the founder, the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, the first Negro or- 


dained and licensed to preach in America. Contains a vivid 


' account of his life and work and several documents relat- 
Rt. Rev. Richard Allen ing to his church’s organization, Reissue, Feb. 8. $1.50 


ame 1/1/2101 PS — 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE 


In Canada: In Australasia: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. Thomas C. Lothian 
Toronto Melbourne 
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Librarians: Would you like to:— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden’’ IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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UNIVERSITY 


LSU LIBRARY 


Now observing its 100th anniversary, LSU has en- 
joyed a long history of academic growth and leader- 
ship. Today, it is recognized as a major influence in 
Louisiana’s economic, social, and cultural life. Over the 
years, LSU has also greatly expanded its physical facili- 
ties. A “master plan” has been followed in the archi- 
tecture and location of new buildings, resulting in one 
of the most beautiful and efficient campuses in the 
nation. Located in the heart of the campus is LSU’s new 
$3.5 million library. This library provides space for one 
million volumes, and study facilities for 2200 students. 

Included in the furnishings of LSU’s Library are 
Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study enclosures and 
associated library equipment. 


If you’re considering a new library, or expanding or 
modernizing an existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s 
free Library Planning Staff for personal service. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. . . Makes business a pleasure 
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califone 


MASTER 
MODEL 75-T 
TAPE RECORDER 


IDEAL for the 
LIBRARY 


The range of 

Capabilities offered 

by the Califone 9 \/ 
MASTER Tape Recorder 

Model 75-T far exceeds 

any other recorder for library use. 


Outstanding features: 


@ Makes superior master tapes 

© Plays master tapes through headphones for silent 
group listening for up to 10 persons, with indi- 
vidual headphone volume control 

© Supplies quality sound reproduction of master 
tapes for up to 500 persons with 9 watt amplifier 
and heavy duty speaker 

© Provides “master” for group of up to 10 “slave” 
recorders 

© Gives trouble-free service—lightweight, compact 
and self-contained 


Library net $349.50 
For further information write Dept. ALA-2 


CORPORATION 


1020 N. LA BREA AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


For Laggards Only 

A new member of the staff asked me recently 

where he could get the forms for ALA member- 

ship. It occurred to me that several members of 

this staff might appreciate membership forms. 
Is it possible that the librarians of many other 

larger libraries would welcome a few extra forms 


for personal membership for the consideration 
of those professional staff members who have not 
joined ALA? Such forms, sent with a pleasant 
little letter, would remind well-intentioned lag- 
gards like myself to speak a word on behalf of 
membership in our professional organization. 
Arthur T. Hamlin, librarian 
University of Cincinnati 
Mr. Hamlin will have better help than he asks 
for. The Advisory Committee on Membership Pro- 
motion is planning an occasion for him and his 
fellow laggards to speak their word on behalf of 
membership in ALA, See the March issue for 


full details.—Eb. 


Hospitality between Countries 


When touring in 1956 through the United States, 
in conversation with American colleagues I fre- 
quently heard the view expressed how excellent 
it would be if American librarians were able to 
tour libraries in the United Kingdom. In my 
innocence I had assumed that American librar- 
ians were so wealthy that there was no difficulty 
for them, other than to secure sufficient leave of 
absence to make such a trip worth while. I was 
quickly disabused of this idea, and for some 
time I have canvassed privately among col- 
leagues a scheme which I think would enable 
more visits to be made by British librarians to 
the United States and similar return visits to us 
by our American colleagues. 

My idea is for a librarian here to offer hos- 
pitality in his own home to an American col- 
league for a period of at least two weeks to al- 
low adequate study of libraries in the area, and 
permit plenty of sightseeing trips to be under 
taken. The visitor would pay his own fare to this 
country. In return, and not necessarily during 
the same year, the British librarian would visit 
his colleague, paying his own fare across the 
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Atlantic and being given hospitality in the same 
way. 

Before taking any further step, I wish to find 
out how many colleagues might take part in 
such a scheme without making any commitments 
at this stage. Those interested should write to 
me at the Central Library, South Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham, U.K. I would prefer to limit 
the scheme to chiefs, deputies, and heads of 
departments, for it is this class of librarian 
which is not catered for in existing 
schemes of exchange visits. I consider it of vital 


usually 


importance that as many exchange visits as pos- 
sible should take place at this level in order to 
promote understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems and the exchange of ideas. 

F. C. Ticue, city librarian 

City of Nottingham Public Libraries 

Nottingham, England 


World Library Pen-Pals 


The Kent Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians is pleased to announce the formation 
of the International Library Pen-Pal Service. 
The primary objects of this scheme are: 1) to 
foster an interest among librarians and especially 
the younger assistant in librarianship as it is 


carried out in countries overseas; 2) to present 
an opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
views on the purposes and methods of librarian- 
ship in different countries; and 3) to create so- 
cial contacts by correspondence which may in 
time lead to an exchange of visits abroad. 
Anyone who would like an overseas library 

pen-friend should write now for an application 
form (enclosing an International Reply Coupon 
please) to— 

Ivor J. GOODACRE 

Honorary education secretary 

Kent Division, A.A.L. 

Central Library 

Dartford, Kent, England 


More about the Forgotten Age Group 

Miss Wessells’ article is an honest, clear-cut 
discussion of what universal blind 
spot in library philosophy. Forgotten? Ignored? 


must be a 


Neglected? Isn’t it easier this way! This age 
group, rebelling against “kidstuff,” has come to 
the time when adults, especially women, do not 
impress them very much. Junior high people 
are beginning to question, showing an uncanny 
to see through pretense. They can be 
troublesome, and at 
nasty, but they will read and read and read. 


ability 


mean, times downright 


con MEMO ff pariant 


if you are interested in 


If your library service needs expanding... 


exploring bookmobile prices and operating costs . . . if library board 
members must be sold the bookmobile concept . . . if your community 


must be shown the advantages of library extension service . . . then 


the man you want to talk to is your Gerstenslager representative. 


His wide knowledge and experience is available to you without obli- 


gation. A letter to us will bring him with all the facts. 


GERSTENSLAGER 


BOOKMOBILES 


ane 
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‘S Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. RW 


DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


Ihe famous, uationally recognized and ac 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


SOO UO OMe 0d tee Cenk ee) tg 
WCAC LY 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 


In Cincinnati we like them. In 1956 our direc- 
tor, realizing the junior high reading potential, 
suggested that we include this age group in our 
youth service program. Our work with junior 
high school students has opened a very rich and 
a very productive field. We. feel that this is a 
time when boys read better than girls. Boys in 
junior high school will tackle tomes and _ vol- 
umes of history, biography. and science. Twelve- 
year-olds will read right through Bruce Catton, 
and some of them read Lee’s Lieutenants. They 
will try anything. The width and depth of hu- 
man knowledge does not overwhelm them; they 
frisk hither and yon with the greatest of ease. As 
one mother put it, “He knows all the big words, 
it’s the little ones that give him trouble.” 

They will read widely and well because jun- 
ior high school is not too demanding and they 
have time on their hands. For them there are 
few if any dates, almost no part-time jobs, extra- 
curricular activities do not amount to much. Life 
is very exciting and very glamorous because they 
are excluded from so much. As Phyllis MeGin- 
ley says, “Thirteen is nothing.” 

Life is grim for senior high school students. 
People planning to go to college must get to the 

there. 
Reading is of the required kind and of the sort 
Frequently they are 


top of their class and manage to stay 
that goes into papers. 
struggling with college boards, a job, and Love 
all at the same time. Some manage to get into 
jail, One would have to be square, very square 
indeed, to be reading widely, madly at this cru- 
cial time. 

If the junior high school students have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated over the years in the 
uses and resources of the library, shouldn’t they 
be able to operate under their own steam? With 
an expanding population and staff shortages, our 
objective is to make our youthful patrons into 
independent, intelligent library borrowers. Such 
borrowers can be a genuine asset. 

In Anna Maria Wright’s Room for One More, 
Jimmy John developed a terrible allergy to read- 
ing because his first book was about “little bun- 
nies all buttoned up in blue suits. It was too 
damn silly.” Today’s junior high school students 
have been places, read more and seen more than 
their Probably there are times 
when we and our books seem “damned silly” to 


predecessors. 


them. 
ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
Head of youth service 
Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County 
See also the article by Helen Siniff on pages 152-53. 
Ep. 
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7 Customers are the boss at 

Heckman’s. Our transporta- 

“4B, tion system, our new, effi- 

Ny cient plant, our improved 

production techniques, our advanced 

office procedures have all resulted as 

an effort to satisfy our customer’s 

wants for better service, better 

quality, and lower prices. It is our 

job to fill your wants profitably to you and to ourselves. 

Each person at Heckman’s realizes that a customer is 

never too far away to affect their job. Our customer's 

good opinion of us is the most valuable asset in the 

world. We realize that this good opinion cannot be bought or stolen, but is something 

freely given us in response to our gift of value. We are proud of our customers and 

we want them to feel proud to deal with us. If we have not yet had the privilege of 

serving you, won't you contact us Now! We believe that you too, will find out how 
pleasant it is to deal with a customer minded Library Bindery! 


A card or a call will bring a factory trained salesman to your library. 


i) 
_— 


Now in its third printing, “A Stitch in 
Time”, an authentic history of bind- 


taf — ing—yours for the asking. 


BOUND 


Ca TO PLEASE 
THE 
| 
AC INC, at 
I 

WO 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


\ 
SS —— eee SS 
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TWO KINDS OF STANDARDS 
The two common criticisms of ALA standards 
for library service are that they are too high 
and too vague—too high because few libraries 
reach them and too vague because it is diffi- 
cult to use them for measurement. 

These criticisms are bound to be repeated 
when the new school library standards are 
published. In fact, one of them has already 
been made——by school librarians themselves. 
Repeatedly, while the standards were in prepa- 
ration, the recommendations for size of staff 
were criticized because few existing school li- 
braries meet them. Happily, as Miss Henne and 
Miss Ersted tell the story on pages 128-129: 
Full and frank 
usually resolved the doubts. Having a sufficient 
number of library staff members is one of the 
most critical and urgent needs in the total school 
library picture. The evaluation and selection of 
books (and other materials) that is conducted 
on a truly comprehensive and expert scale; ex- 
tensive informational, and guidance 
services for teachers relating to library resources 
. and a fully implemented li- 


discussion of these standards 


advisory, 


and their uses; 
brary program of teaching, informal guidance, 
and other services for students—all these funda- 
mentally important aspects of school library pro- 
grams have been realized in only a scant number 
of school libraries. 


There is probably a little more to it than this. 
At some time in each conversation, everyone 
must have agreed that they were talking about 
the realization of school library objectives, not 
about existing school libraries. The critics be- 
gan by assuming that they were talking about 
the kind of standard defined by Webster as 


“ 


a rule for the measure of quantity, weight, 
extent, value, or quality.” They had to be con- 
vinced that they were talking about another 
kind: “That which is established by authority, 
custom, or general consent, as a model or ex- 
ample.” 

The first type of standard must isolate the 
most important characteristics of the thing be- 


ing standardized that can be measured. The 
second type begins with a statement of pur- 
pose, a definition, or an objective and goes on 
to say how the purpose may be served or the 
objective reached. For instance, the 1956 ALA 
public library standards begin, “Public library 
service should be universally available,” and 
go on to say of what that service should con- 
sist and how it should be given. They are 
called “minimum standards” because nothing 
less will accomplish this objective. 

Probably the ablest and most vocal recent 
critic of ALA standards is Edward A. Wight 
of the University of California library school, 
who directed the California Public Library 
Commission Study. Last March he said at a 
workshop on his report: 


I am by nature inclined to attempt to be factual 
and objective. I find a great conflict within me 
when proposing standards that I know will be 
too high to be attained. I find a great deal of 
unhappiness, for example, in ALA standards. 

We tend to pick out little sections of ALA 
and California Library Association standards 
that we approve of, or that will help us in our 
efforts to improve library service; but neither 
association has ever—I believe this is correct— 
applied all of its standards consistently to a 
group of libraries and attempted to find out how 
the libraries in the group measure up against the 
total body of standards. Now I say this not so 
much in criticism of CLA and ALA standards, 
but with this in mind: when you propose library 
standards for legislation then you are proposing 
requirements to be met. They are in the same 
category as standards for building construction, 
which are not intended to be decorative—they 
have to be met in order to get a building permit. 
—(News Notes of California Libraries, 54:3, 
241-42.) 


Even while wincing at the word “decorative” 
one applauds Mr. Wight’s vigorous defense of 
minimum standards drafted as part of a legisla- 
tive program. But it can be argued that if all 
library standards were geared to measurable 
characteristics, libraries would soon be “stand- 
ardized” in the same way as many commercial 
products, where “standard” is the lowest ac- 
ceptable grade. 

To make sure that no one misinterprets the 
standards set by the ALA, perhaps another 
definition from Webster should be adopted as 
a motto for all of them: “STANDARD: Some- 
thing elevated, as a signal or beacon.” eee 
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by Germaine Krettek 


At noon on January 6 the second session of the 
86th Congress convened. The prevailing opinion 
at this time is that this will be a relatively short 
the 


Legislation on which hearings were 


session because of early-summer national 
conventions. 
held in the first session, or which is noncontro- 
versial, will have the best chance of enactment 
this year. In view of this time element the politi- 
cal climate, and the Administration emphasis on 
legislation related to the “national emergency,” 
1960 does not seem to be an auspicious year for 
the introduction or passage of major library leg- 
islation. Accordingly it has been decided that in 
this Congress only a five-year extension of the 
present Library Services Act will be sought, as 
the mail vote of the 


authorized by favorable 


New 24-inch diameter 
REFERENCE GLOBE 
Physical-Political 
Scale 333 miles to one inch 


Over 75”-circumference 
Over 4,700 place names 


Internationally accepted color scheme shows land ele- 
vations and sea depths. Ocean currents are shown, as 
well as de facto boundaries of 1959, and trust terri- 
tories. Free ball, permitting turning and lifting, is 


made of strong lightweight molded wood-fiber plastic. 


In Navigator mounting (illustrated) over-all height is 
47 inches. A flexible plastic scale is included for meas- 
uring degrees and miles. 


G24PL15, in blond hardwood Navigator mounting 
f.o.b. Chicago $195.00 
Available in walnut or mahogany finish at $220.00 


Order directly from Denoyer-Geppert Company. We 
do not operate through dealers or jobbers. 
Send for new D-C catalog for 1960 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Map and Globe Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Council in December. Possible amendments will 
be given further consideration at a later date. 
As this column is being written in late Decem- 
what will be contained in 
the President’s State of the Union message or in 


ber we do not know 
the budget message, both of which are customar- 
ily delivered to the Congress about the middle of 
January. Taking into account the President’s re- 
peated statements about the need for economy, 
and the inescapable fact that some of the states 
able to match all of the available 
federal funds, it does not seem likely, however, 


are not yet 
that the full authorization for the Library Serv- 
ices Act will be recommended even for this final 
Act. Nevertheless, it is 
expected that President Eisenhower will recog- 


year under the present 


nize the growing strength and importance of the 
Library Services Act program, the action of Con- 
gress in making allotments available for the full 
amount authorized for the current fiscal year, and, 
will substantial 


increase over the $5,150,000 figure which ap- 


in consequence, recommend a 
peared in this year’s budget. In any event, every 
effort will made to the 
$7,500,000 authorized this year. 

Now 


about the success of the LSA program tp date, 


be secure entire 


is the time to write your Congressmen 


a Se ae 
So: 


when Writing Our Advertisers February 





of obtaining all of the funds 
this fifth year, and the need for 
Act to reach the goals you 
have established for your own state. Every Rep- 


the importance 
authorized for 
an extension of the 


resentative will require a great deal of mail from 
and libraries if 
this legislation is to be successful in 1960. Public 
Law 84-597, the Services Act, expires 
on June 30, 1961. Unless Congress passes the 
extension this session, however, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will have no 
authority to include any funds for the LSA when 
the Department starts working, in June 1960, on 
its estimates for the fiscal year which starts on 
July 1, 1961. The whole program will come to a 
halt unless a is voted within the 
next few months. 


librarians, trustees, friends of 


Library 


continuation 


SENATE HEARINGS ON THE AGING 


Senator Pat McNa- 
on the Aging, of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, were 
held in six cities last fall. At the Boston hearing 
in October, John M. Carroll, chief 
Division of Home Reading and 


Regional hearings for 


mara’s Subcommittee 


librarian, 
Community 


Announcing a New Harner Book 


Service of the Boston Public Library presented 
testimony for ALA on Library activities in this 


field. 
NEW FARMERS’ BULLETIN 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued “Library Service for Rural Peo- 
ple,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2142. The Depart- 
ment was assisted in the preparation of the bul- 
letin by a committee of the ALA headed by 
Hannis S. Smith, director of libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education. The Library 
U.S. Office of Education, acted 
It has been ten years since the pre- 
vious bulletin, “Rural Library Service” was re- 
vised. The which is illustrated with 
twenty photographs, reflects the modern concept 
of systems of libraries and is influenced by the 
standards. There is a short sec- 
Library Services Act. Individual 
copies are available free of charge from the In- 
formation Office, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 15¢ if pur- 
chased through the Government Printing Office. 

eee 


Services Branch, 
as adviser. 


new edition, 


public library 
tion on the 


MUSIC LIBRARIANSHIP 


By E. T. Bryant 


449 pages. 8vo. 


Cloth $6.50 


. the book would prove highly valuable in the United States. I know 
of no one in America who is preparing a new work of this kind, and it has 
been twenty years since the publication of the last full treatment of music 
librariz inship. The book gives all the essential facts about the music library 
profession, which should. constitute a fine review of procedures and sources 
for the already established music librarian and a good introduction to the 
manifold proble ms facing the prospective music librarian."—Miss Ruru 


WarTANABE, Librarian, § 
University of Rochester. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


Sible *y Musical Library, 


Eastman School of Music, 


Inc. 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 


10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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LOOK-READ-LEARN BOOKS 
FROM MELMONT 


Now there are 102 distinguished Melmont titles to give TITLES FOR 
a depth of selection in SOCIAL STUDIES, SCIENCE and SPRING WITH 


READING MATERIALS for libraries and school—designed 

to appeal to a wide group of elementary age children. 

Subjects, continuity, attractive illustrations, are all LOOK-READ- 
slanted directly at the interest of the child. Here is basic 

factual information from the world around us presented in a LEARN 
way that will sustain enthusiasm, making it fun for 

children to Look, Read and Learn. 

Clair Nolte, outstanding editor and librarian, has guided the APPEAL 
development and growth of these socially significant books 

Reinforced washable cloth bindings, side sewn. $2.50 list. 

Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Exciting New Books from Melmont in 4 Subject Areas: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 
about THE VEGETABLES ON YOUR PLATE by Veva Elwell Allee. 32 pp. Reading 
level—3rd. Interest level—2-6. Growing, processing and marketing perishable 
ee i foods. 
about APPLES FROM ORCHARD TO MARKET by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. 
Aes Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-4. Raising apples for distribution. 
we 


about NEWS AND HOW IT TRAVELS by William Willis Simpson. 32 pp. Reading 
level—3rd. Interest level—3-6. How news of an incident is disseminated on radio, 


etc. 
SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
} SEEDS ARE WONDERFUL by William K. Foster and Pearl Queree. 32 pp. 
‘ Reading level—2. Interest level—1-3. The plant cycle explained and seed plant 


3 J experiment 
° Al about ATOMIC POWER FOR PEOPLE by Edward and Ruth Shaw Radlauver. 48 pp. 
. Reading level—5th. Interest level—5-up. Activities of those who harness the atom. 


about OUR WEATHER by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. Reading level—2nd. 
“—_— Interest level—1-4. Causes of wind, rain, thunder, lightning, simple experiments. 
THE LAND AND CONSERVATION 
et about SAVING WILD LIFE FOR TOMORROW by Solveig Paulson Russell. 32 pp. 
he Reading level—4th. Interest level—4-8. Reduction in wild life; how to remedy. 
¢ ier a about CAVES by Terry Shannon. 48 pp. Reading level—5th. Interest level—2-8. Caves 
a ee and various cave formations, and how they are discovered. 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER 
i about THE FOUR SEASONS AND THE FIVE SENSES by Ruth Shaw Radlauer. 48 pp. 
t f Reading level—3rd. Interest level—Kg.-4. Awareness of seasons through senses. 
tO about OUR FLAG by Elinor Rees. 32 pp. Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-6. A 
history of our fifty-starred flag rules for displaying and saluting it. 


Send for new illustrated catalog. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s books — For School and Library 


310 South Racine Avenue « Chicago 7, Illinois 
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New and forthcoming ALA books 


Costs of 
Public Library Service 
in 1959 


Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades 
7th ed. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools 
3rd ed. 


Standards for 
School Library Programs 


Adult Services 
in the 
Public Library 


Young 


Guide to Reference Books 
7th ed. 
Third Supplement 1956-58 


The costs of adequate library services in 1959 pre- 
sented in sample budgets for four different types 
of library systems. Re pk ces the 1956 Supplement 
to Public Library Service. Published 24p. 75¢ 


Ed. by Miriam Snow Mathes 

Lists and annotates 1000 in-print titles selected by 
librarians and educators as a balanced working 
collection. Gives complete buying, cataloging in- 
formation and grade level for each title selected. 
Special lists of magazines, picture, and easy books. 
Indexed. Published in January, 136p. paper, $2 


Ed. by Margaret V. Spengler 

A balanced collection a over 1000 in-print titles 
that will enrich the curriculum and appeal to the 
reading interests of junior high students. Complete 
buying and cataloging information as well as an- 
notations. Lists selected magazines. 


Indexed. February 144p. paper. $2 


Prepared by the American Association of School 
librarians in cooperation with 20 other national 
educational and professional organizations. Presents 
qualitative and quantitative standards for func- 
tional school library programs for grades K through 
12 in all types and sizes of schools. 

February. 144p. paper. $2.50 

Discussion Guide 65¢ Both $3.00 


By the Public Library Association’s Committee on 
Standards for Work with Young Adults in Public 
Libraries. Discusses the nature of the young adult, 
the administration of library work with young 
adults, selection of materials, and reading guidance. 
Spring. 80p. paper. $1.75 (tent.) 


By Constance M. Winchell 

Lists over 1200 titles covering works published in 
the period 1956-58 and early 1959. Special empha- 
sis on Russian and East European materials. 
Spring. 144p. paper. $3.75 (tent.) 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 
LIFETIME*Cover Protection 


Plasi-Kier 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


By | 
Broi 


PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
Plus Values 


Saves time and cost of rebinding 
during peak of circulation. 


Exclusive slit backing for fast and 
simple insertion . . . no cutting — 
no gadgets. 


Reinforced edges for best protection 
of edges and spine. 


LIFETIME /ow cost formula 


Cost of Lifetime Cover 
Slightly higher than 
less efficient types 
Plus Cost of Labor 
Fastest Cover to apply 
Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
And 
LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 
THE BEST PROTECTION 
¢ Exclusive Reinforced Edges 
¢ Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 
¢ Binding Reinforcement 
¢ Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 
Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available . . . 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 


sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 
sizes. 
*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. 1. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 
research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER, with heavy 11% mil Mylar, is recommended 
where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 


Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 


= 1) complete line of library supplies. 
Rte. ant 


Dept. 28C 


INDUSTRIES 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 
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im’s Our Wonderful World’ 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing 
has any educational work like Our 
WONDERFUL WORLD been accepted so 
rapidly by the school systems of this 
country. This is due to the fact that 
teachers and librarians have found in 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD an exciting 
new tool to capture young people’s 
imagination and encourage them to 
use their full potentiality for learning. 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into 
broad themes which explore the great 
realms of knowledge. In organization 
and content the 18 volumes of Our 
WONDERFUL WORLD fit in beautifully 
with the philosophy and psychology 
of modern education. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers 
and children were asked what they 
would like to have in a collection of 
stories, biographies and poems for 
young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her 
brilliant staff were preassured of the 
appeal and long-lived usefulness of 
the offerings in the Children’s Hour. 
Educators everywhere have acclaimed 
the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary of- 
ferings for young people.” 


Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers 

schools and libraries what is 

undoubtedly the finest selection 

of recordings ever assembled 

for the enrichment of any cir- 

riculum. As national School 

and Library distributor for 

Columbia records, Spencer 

now becomes a single source 

for a wide selection of audio 
material—available for im- 

mediate shipment. Completely 

cataloged by curriculum areas 

—such as language, arts, social 

studies, sciences, music appreciation—Spencer’s Co- 
lumbia collection offers everything from Beethoven 
to Bernstein, Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete 
catalog of Columbia school and library record of- 
ferings. Ask your Spencer Press representative or 
write to the address below. Also, ask about Spencer’s 
“Special School and Library Discount Plan” and see 
what it can mean in building your record library. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 


Oneof America’s fore- 
most educators and 
editors... author of 
over 70 informational 
books for young 
people. Over 10,000,- 
000 copies of Dr. 
Zim’s books are in 
use in schools, 
libraries and homes. 


“Of the People — for the People’ — that's The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly titled: these 20 volumes portray 
American interests and the American background of history and ideals against 
a broad backdrop of world civilization and the varied cultures of other lands. 
By virtue of its special organization, American Peoples, while an adult en- 
cyclopedia, is exceptionally useful to young people. Ten years ago it was the 
first encyclopedia to be printed on offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in other encyclopedias. Its terseness, 
extensive cross references—the continuous broad up-dating program of its 
editorial board—all contribute to its utility with formal school work from 
the 7th grade through college, as well as for the informational needs and 
interests of adult readers. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeeeeeeeeeeEHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


For Further Information 


on any of these Spencer Press offerings, 
° see your Spencer Press Representative 


or write: 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee) 
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SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 
in sturdy, colorful GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


sete Oe Oe 


ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Adapted by ANNE TERRY WHITE. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. All the ex- 
citement and drama of Defoe’s great story 
brilliantly captured for a new generation of 
readers. With huge, full-color paintings on 
every page. February, $3.99 net 


McCALL’S BOOK OF 

EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 

A Guide to Modern Manners 

By MARGARET BEVANS with the editors 
of McCall's. Illustrated by Mircea Vasilu. A 
practical, complete guide to good manners 
in everyday modern living. April, $4.99 net 


MEET MR. LINCOLN 

By RICHARD HANSER and DONALD B. 
HYATT. Illustrated with photographs. Cre- 
ated from the prize-winning NBC telecast. 
Richard Hanser’s vivid narration, drawn 
largely from Lincoln’s own words, is master- 
fully blended with fascinating of-the-period 
pictures gathered from archives and private 
collections throughout the country. A Ridge 
Press Book. January, $4.99 net 


THE LION’S PAW 

Told by JANE WERNER WATSON. Illus- 

trated by Gustaf Tenggren. The beguiling 

tale of the lion who has a thorn in his paw. 

Every page ablaze with full-color paintings. 
January, $1.89 net 


American Heritage JUNIOR LIBRARY 


An important new series of American history 
books for young readers, created by the edi- 
tors of the distinguished magazine of history, 
American Heritage. Each illustrated with 150 
pictures, half in color, and written with clar- 
ity, pace and excitement. Each, $3.79 net 


The first 3 titles are: 
The Story of Yankee Whaling February 
Indians of the Plains April 


Building America’s Railroads June 


(== Plus a new Regional Nature Guide, 3 
new Fiction Books for boys and girls, 
new Adventure Kits, and much more. 


A new series of books for children who are learning to read 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


Stories told in a sprightly style, with rhythm, 
flow and color, and illustrated on every page 
with color pictures that amplify the text. 
Each, $1.49 net. The first 8 titles are: 

BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES Apri! 


ROUND ROUND WORLD April 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? April 
WHALE HUNT May 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE May 
JUST FOR FUN May 


WONDERFUL HOUSE April LITTLE BLACK PUPPY May 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A librarian may be nominated for the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York Univer- 
sity. The suggestions of all members are requested by an Executive Board Committee, com- 
posed of Virginia Chase, Ruth Gregory, and Emerson Greenaway, chairman. Please do send 
your recommendations promptly to Mr. Greenaway at the Free Library of Philadelphia. Nomi- 
nations for the Hall of Fame close on April 1, 1960. A candidate must have been dead for 
twenty-five years; must have made an outstanding contribution to our country during his 
lifetime; must have been a citizen, either native or naturalized, of the United States; and 
must have made his home in this country for the greater part of his life. 


Honorary memberships in ALA may be proposed by the Executive Board to the Council for ac- 
tion at the Montreal Joint Conference of the ALA and the Canadian Library Association. An 
Executive Board Committee, to consider the possibilities for such memberships and make 
recommendations to the Board, has been appointed. It is composed of Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, Neal Harlow, and Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, chairman. Suggestions will be welcomed 
by the Committee and should be sent to Mrs. Spain at the New York Public Library, 20 West 
53rd Street. 


Ruth Shapiro, formerly Assistant Coordinator of Service ‘to Adults in the Milwaukee Public 
Library, became ALA headquarters librarian on January 18, 1960. A former member of the 
headquarters staff on the American Heritage Project, Miss Shapiro has been active in ALA 
work. 


Miss Cora M. Beatty, member of the ALA headquarters staff since 1929, retired on November 
30, 1959, and is now living at 2044+ Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5, Kentucky. Her services 
and contributions were many and varied. She served from 1929 to 1933 as executive assist- 
ant, Membership Department, and as chief of the Membership Department from 1933 to 1957. 
She was executive secretary of the Reference Services Division from October 1957 until her 
retirement; during that period, as for a number of years previously, she served also as 
chief of Conference Program Arrangements. The Association - and the headquarter staff - 
will miss her greatly. 


Spring conference and travel plans for Executive Board members and staff include the 


following: annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges and Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Feb. 10-13 (Mr. Gitler); evaluation visit with the Middle States Association, 
Pratt Institute, Feb. 13-17 (Mr. Gitler); Second Annual Congress for Librarians, St. John's 
University, New York, Feb. 22 (Mrs. Spain); conference of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Portland, Oregon, Feb. 27 - March 3 (Miss Ahlers); consulta- 
tion visit, Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Conn., Feb. 28 = March 2 (Mr. 
Gitler); Colorado Association of School Librarians Meeting, Denver, ‘March 5 (Miss Ahlers); 
Louisiana Library Association Meeting, Monroe, March 24-25 (Mrs. Spain); Washington State 
School Library Association Meeting, Tacoma, March 25-26 (Miss Ahlers); Utah Library As- 
sociation Meeting, Salt Lake City, March 25-26 (Mr. Clift); Catholic Library Association 
Meeting, New York, April 20 (Mrs. Spain); Arizona Library Association Meeting, Tucson, 
April 22-24 (Miss Ahlers); Maryland Library Association Meeting, Baltimore, April 29 - 
May 1 (Miss Phinney); New Hampshire Library Trustees Association Meeting, Concord, May 26 
(Mr. Greenaway). 


David H. Clift 
January 21, 1960 Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961. 





8 Different 
Size Books 
Take 1 Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 


Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most 
books from 7%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 
complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 
trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustrated folder and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


Tens 1 
Shapes 
Omar) 


Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 
of Gaylord’s six sizes. 


library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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by Anne Alexander, Every night, Sherri hears 
strange noises she can’t identify. No one else 
hears them, Then one night Sherri finds out 
what these noises are. It’s a great surprise that 
will delight young children and make their 
parents chuckle, Illustrated by prize-winning 
children’s artist Abner Graboff. 7” x 10”. 48 pp. 

March9. $2.75 


The Tall t 


Grass Zoo an, 
by Cecil and Winifred Lubell. A A 
complete zoo of small animals can Cy ~\ 
be found in any back yard, To poke / 
and probe the tall grass in search 
of these abounding creatures is 
richly rewarding, as the authors 
prove in this stimulating first read- 
er. Illus. 74” x 91%”. 64 pp. 

March 16, $2.75 


From Roeks 
to Rockets 


by Solveig P, Russell, A fascinating story, told 
in lively words and pictures, of how man de- 
veloped tools from pre-historic times to the 
present — from the first stone hammer to to- 
day’s supreme tool of space exploration, the 
space rocket. The easy-to-read text and bright 
two-color illustrations are bound to please. 
744" x 914". 64 pp. February 29. $2.75 


for ages 5 to 10 


Papa Pompino 


by Martha King. In this merry book by a popu- 
lar author, Papa Pompino, the wise circus 
clown, lives in a little house near an old castle. 
He has faithful followers who love to listen to 
his tales and learn how to do tricks. Papa’s 
antics keep this story going at an ever-faster 
clip to provide plenty of chuckles for every boy 
and girl who loves a clown, Illus. by Jan Balet. 
5Y4” x 91%". 36 pp. February 8. $1.50 


for ages 12 to 16 
Good Digging 


STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


by Dorothy and Joseph Samachson, This book 
takes the youngster on a tour of the sites of 
fascinating civilizations of the past. The empha- 
sis is not only on the romance of the great finds 
and the people who made them, but also upon 
the role of archaeology as a service to man’s 
knowledge and as a career for young men and 
women, The authors have produced two other 
highly successful books for young people. Illus. 
55%” x 814". 224 pp. Februaty 22. $3.50 


Shots Without 
QGSUIMISS THE story oF VACCINATION 


by Sarah R. Riedman. The lives and times, the 
adventures, hopes, disappointments, and life- 
saving successes of scientists who fought and 
conquered infectious diseases. Sarah Riedman, 
who is popular for her exceptionally readable 
books on science for young people, presents an 
exciting parade of research scientists and their 
triumphs in the strange and challenging world 
of micro-biology, Illus, 55” x 814”. 232 pp. 
March 21. $3.50 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


P.O. Box 7600 °« 


Chicago 80, Illinois 





Look What’s New In Children’s Books 


av 


Whe A \\// 
DERE NI \ 


How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Windwagon 
Smith was a sailor looking for a home. This is 
the story of what happened as he looked for a 
suitable place to live, which resulted in the in- 
vention of the windwagon, the railroad, and finally 
a space rocket. Here is LeGrand humor at its very 
best in a rollicking tall tale for young readers. 


Ages 7-11 Grades I1-V $2 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by 
Georgette Boris. A collection of 20 original plays 
based on tall tales, books, short stories and news- 
paper articles. Groups may use the plays as they 
are, alter them to fit their particular needs, or 
use them as examples for writing their own plays. 
A helpful guide to really creative dramatics for 
special programs. Ages 8 up Grades 1V-IX 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Chandler Chipmunk’s Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated by Margot 
Locke. Whether Chandler or his friends succeed 
in flying, swimming, or in whatever they set out to 
do, doesn’t really matter; the important thing is 
that life at Blackberry Acres is always interesting 
and fun, especially for Chandler Chipmunk. 


Ages 3-7 Grades N-II $2.50 


Treasured Tales 
Great Stories of Courage and Faith 


By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt; illus- 
trated by Mary E. Young. Few things in child- 
hood are more important than learning to dream 
large dreams and acquiring the faith and courage 
to make them live. Such faith and courage are 
embodied in this book of great adventure stories 


for all. Ages 8 up — Grades II-VI $3.50 


Small Pets From 
Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Buck. 
4 book for the young naturalist who wants to 
keep woods creatures as pets. The author tells 
how terrariums, vivariums, and cages should be 
built; tells what and how to feed the pets; and 
what plants the creatures will need in their new 
homes. All Ages Grades I11-1X Cloth, 3; 
Paper, $1.75 


Science, Science Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by Gloria 
Stevens. When Mike wants to do something 
really big, he decides to set out on a great scien- 
tific expedition to make a discovery. Mike visits 
a park, a meadow, a vacant lot, and a new house, 
but doesn’t see anything that looks like a great 
discovery . . . Mike’s sister eventually helps him 
see that his expedition is really quite successful. 


Ages 5-8 Grades K-III $2 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Mother explains to Bobby how people 
grow and mature, thus helping Bobby realize that 
his attitudes toward other people and the abilities 
he has developed are all a part of growing up. 
Children puzzled by the meaning of growth will 
be glad to learn of God’s plan for them. Ages 
3-6 Grades N-I Paper over boards, $1.25 


Jane Addams, World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Corinne B. 
Dillon. Another book in the Makers of America 
series. Here is a vivid account of Jane Addams’ 
life . . . her concern for other people ... and her 
work that led to the founding of Hull House in 
Chicago’s slums and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. A_ biography 
young readers will enjoy. 

Ages 8-12 Grades IV-VI $1.75 


cAbingdon ‘Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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now... 23M makes 
maiicrofilhm 
sO easy to use 


with the new THERMO-FAX Reader-Printer 


Take a look at what you want Take morethanalook—touch Takea copy in seconds of any 
on the big viewing screen a button to operate “‘Filmac’’ microfilmed record in file 
Reader-Printers 
The new THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac 100"’ Reader-Printer makes microfilm 
so easy to use—makes microfilm practical for use now in everyday 
business. When your files are reduced to space-saving film, the only 
equipment you need to make them usable daily is the ‘‘Filmac 100” 
Reader-Printer. 

Developed by 3M Research, the ‘‘Filmac 100’ Reader-Printer 
lets you select the microfilmed information you want on its big screen. 
Then, when you want a print, just touch the button—and in seconds 
it gives you an enlarged copy. And the ‘‘Filmac 200"’ Reader-Printer 
makes enlarged prints up to 18 x 24 inches in size. To get the full 
story about how 3M makes microfilm so easy to use, mail the coupo~ 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-20, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Yes, please send me full information about how 3M 
makes microfilm practical. 


NAME 


Miienesora 
AY ee 


Manuracturine company - 


WHERE BESTARCH (5S THE KEY TO TOMORROW «+ ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX S A REGISTERED = ZONE STATE 


TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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Whittlesey {House Books bor Young People 
Spring 
IGGO 


Picture Books 
ANATOLE AND THE ROBOT 


By Eve ‘Trrus. Illustrated in color and black 

and white by Paut Gatpone. Anatole’s problem 

is automation. He matches wits with a cheese- 

tasting robot, and proves that nothing — not 
can replace an expert. 

Ages 4-8.7% x 9% 

32 pages. April $2.50% 


NOSES ARE FOR ROSES 
By Puosxse. Illustrated in three colors and 
black and white by Witt1am A. McCarrery. 
What are you for? ‘This is a book about you, 
your head, your eyes, your legs, your nose — all 
of you, from your head to your toes. You will 
see that you are for everything you can do, You 
are for love Ages 4-8. 7% x 97%. 
32 pages. February $2.25% 


BLUE’S BROKEN HEART 


By Jean Merritt. Illustrated in two colors and 
black and white by Ronni Sotsert. How do 
you fix a broken heart? This is what a little 
dog named Blue wanted to know when he 
visited Dr. ‘Thomas, the animal doctor. What 
the doctor does for Blue is the secret of his 
cure, and a wonderful cure it is. 
Ages 4-8. 67% x 82. 
32 pages. February 2.25% 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 


A Folk Tale 
Pictures in three colors by Pau Gatpone. Re- 
member the old woman who went to market 
to buy a pig? Paul Galdone, who reintroduced 
I'he Golden Touch, presents another classic for 
children to love and enjoy 
Ages 4-8.9%78 x 7%. 
32 pages. February $2.00% 


The Middle Group 
AIR ALL AROUND 


By ‘Titvie Pine and Joseru Levine. Illustrated 
by Bernice Myers in two colors and black 
and white. Fascinating facts and uses of air in 
a new, informative science-activity book by the 
authors of Sounds All Around and Water All 
Around. With simple experiments. 
Ages 7-11.6% x 8%. 
48 pages. March $2.50% 


DISCOVERING DINOSAURS 


By Guenn O. Bioveu. Illustrated in two colors 
by Gustav Scurotrter. Dr. Blough tells the 
story of these ancient creatures by explaining 
how paleontologists serve as scientific “detec- 
tives” in unearthing fossils. A special added fea- 
ture is a brief tour of the museums where dino- 
saurs now “live.” Ages 7-11.7% x9%. 

March $2.50 


even a robot 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE - 


THE RIGHTFUL OWNER 
By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by Roperr Hen- 
NEBERGER. “A good hound dog never forgets 
his master,” Dan Richards warned his son, 
Mike. And you will see why this is true in 
Jesse Stuart’s moving story about a boy and 
Ages 8-12. 5% x 8. 
112 pages. March $2.50 


his dog. 


YOUNG SCIENTIST 


TAKES A RIDE 
By Georce Barr. Pictures by William D. 
Hayes. In this third book of his popular Young 
Scientist group, the author guides his reader 
to the many natural and scientific observations 
that can be made in and around an automobile. 
Informal experiments. Clear, attractive illus- 
trations. Ages 10 and up. 5% x 8. 
160 pages. April $3.00% 


Teen-agers 


SHACKLETON’S VALIANT 
VOYAGE 


By Acrrep Lansinc. By popular demand — a 
shortened edition of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, Endurance, the gripping story 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition. Reset in large, clear type. Included 
are many of the photographs that were in the 
original edition. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 

224 pages. February $3.95 


PLANTS TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 
By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hurcuison. Explores earth gardens, ocean gar- 
dens, sick gardens, atomic gardens and space 
gardens, the variety of plants and challenging 
ideas on plant frontiers. Many pertinent, open- 
end experiments. Teen ages. 5% x8. 
160 pages. March $3.00 


THE UNLIKELY HERO: 


Heinrich Schliemann’s Quest for Troy 
By Aran Honour. The first biography for 
young people of the man whose faithful study 
of Homer’s Illiad led to the ancient city of 
‘Troy. By the author of Cave Of Riches, Ten 
Miles High, Two Miles Deep, with woodcuts 
by GrisHa. Teen ages. 5% x 8. 
176 pages. February $3.00 


All books are clothbound 
Publication dates and prices are tentative. 
Write for free catalog. 

* Special library edition available 


A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 


OFFICERS 
Bertha Bassam, 
School, 371 


President 
Library 


University of To- 

ronto Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Ist Vice President—Neal Harlow, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. 

2nd Vice President—Héléne Grenier, Commis- 
sion des Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal, 3737 
est, rue Sherbrooke, Montréal, P.Q. 

Treasurer—John Archer, Legislative Library, 
Regina, Sask. . 

Executive Secretary—Elizabeth Homer Morton, 
Executive Office, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Past President—Robert H. Blackburn, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont. 

STAFF 

Elizabeth H. Morton. 

{ssociate Editor, Canadian Library Association 

Microfilm Project 


Executive Secretary 


Bulletin, and Secretary, 
Sheila Egoff. 

Editor, Canadian Index to Periodicals and Docu- 
mentary Films—lIsabel Lee. 

{ssistant Editor—Lenora Aedy. 

Secretary, Young Canada’s Book Week 
Munro. 


June E. 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 

{ssociation of Children’s Librarians 
Frances Trotter, Public Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Music Library Association—Lucien 
Brochu, Laval University, Quebec, P.Q. 

Cataloguing—Sister Francis Dolores, Mount St. 
Vincent College Library, Halifax, N.S. 

Circulation Services—Keith Crouch, North York 
Public Library, Willowdale, Ont. 

Reference Margaret Public 
Westmount, P:Q. 

Research—F lorence B. Murray, University of To- 
ronto Library School, 371 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Trustees—George Hamilton, Niagara Falls Pub- 
lic Library Board, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Rev. Edmond Desroch- 


Canadian 


Good. Library. 


Young People’s Section 


ers, S.J., La Maison Bellarmin, 25 rue Jarry, 
Montréal, P.Q. 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Bertha Bassam, Univer- 
School, 371 Bloor Street 


Committee on Committees 


sity of Toronto Library 
W., Toronto, Ont. 

{1LA-CLA Liaison 

0 Public 

Architecture and Building 
brary, Etobicoke, Ont. 

John H. 

Library, Regina, Sask. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. 
brary, Toronto, Ont. 

Clerical Training—Lyn Tovee, Public Library, Lon- 
don, Ont. 


Martha Shepard, National Lib- 
Archives, Ottawa, Ont. 


Betty Hardie, Public Li- 


rary, c 


Budget and Finance Archer, Legislative 


Certification Chatwin, Public Li- 


College and University Libraries—Joseph Leduc, 
Montreal University Library, Montréal, P.Q. 

Constitution—Robert H. Blackburn, University of 
Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Elections—Maurice P. Boone, Legislative Library, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Federal Aid—Alberta Letts, Provincial Library, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Films—Mrs. Gladys Abbott, Public Library, London, 
Ont. 

Government Reference 
lative Library 
Toronto, Ont. 

Inter-Library Association Liaison 
lic Library, St. James, Man. 

Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials—Mar- 
get Meikleham, Mills Memorial Library, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont. 

with with Mutual Interests 
Florence B. Murray, University of Toronto Library 
School, 371 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Librarians—Margaret Cockshutt, University of To- 
ronto Library School, 371 Bloor Street W., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Library Education—Rey. Edmond Desrochers, S.J., 
La Maison Bellarmin, 25 ouest rue Jarry, Montréal, 
P.Q. 

Sub-committee on Comparative Library Education 
Bernard A. Ower, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Library Legislation—Robert Davison, British Colum- 
bia Public Library Commission, Victoria, B.C. 

Library-Publisher—Mrs. Isabelle Skelly, Public Li- 
brary, Hamilton, Ont. 

Library Statistics—University Basil 
art-Stubbs, University of British Columbia Library, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Vembership— Margaret Provincial Library 
Services, Department of Education, 206 Huron St., 


Mrs. Mildred Fraser, Legis- 
of Ontario, Parliament Buildings, 


John Russell, Pub- 


Liaison Associations 


Libraries Stu- 


Hughes, 


Toronto, Ont. 

Vicroflm—Dr. James J. Talman, University of 
Western Ontario Library, London, Ont. 

Vominating—Mary Donaldson, Provincial 
Regina, Sask. 

Out-of-print Canadian Books—Mary  Silverthorn, 
University of Toronto Library School, 371 Bloor 
Street W., Toronto, Ontario. 

Pension Plan for Libraries, National 
lon, Public Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Public Libraries—Evelyn Gregory, York Township 
Public Library, 1745 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Recruitment Liaison—James W. Pilton, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration Library, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Resolutions—Marget H. Meikleham, Mills Memorial 
Library, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
Salary Standards—Co-ordinator, Brian Land, Univer- 

sity of Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Scholarships and Bursaries—Isabel Cummings, 
Thessaly Circle, Ottawa, Ont. 

Undesirable Literature—Erik Spicer, Public Library, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Library, 


Newman Mal- 
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Standards for | 
School Library Programs 


\ new statement of the basic requirements for functional school 
library programs prepared by the American Association of School 
Librarians in cooperation with consultants from 20 other national 
professional] and educational organizations. The standards are both 
qualitative and quantitative. They can be used in planning and 
evaluating library programs by every school because they apply to 
all types of schools, public, private and parochial; cover all grade 
levels from kindergarten through grade 12 and all grade combina- 
tions; provide specifically for new schools and schools with fewer 
than 200 students. 

The standards cover three main areas: principles of policy and prac- 
tice that make the library program an educational force in the 
school; principles of administration and organization that make the 
school library an efficient tool; and specifications for the staff, ma- 
terials collections, funds, quarters, and equipment required for the 


successtul translation of principles into action. 


Important to everyone interested in better schools: school adminis- 


trators, teachers, librarians, school board members and parents. 


144 p. Paper $2.50 March 1 


Also available, 
A Discussion Guide 


for planning and conducting discussions to promote better under- 
standing and implementation of the objectives embodied in the 


Standards. 65¢ 


Order both $3.00 
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New goals for the 
school library 


by Elenora Alexander 


RECENT EMPHASES in education upon reading, schools of the future, students will spend 40 


mastery of subject matter, individualized in- per cent of their time in individual study ac- 


tivities, and names the library as a center for 


struction, learning, and other 


independent 


The new school library standards are to be 
published early this spring. Entitled Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs, the volume 
was prepared by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians under 
the chairmanship of Frances Henne and Ruth 
Ersted. This special issue of the ALA Bulletin 
the new 


collected 


is devoted to an examination of 
standards. The 
edited by Elenora Alexander, director of li- 
brary services in the Houston public schools. 
Miss Alexander is immediate past president 


of AASL. 


articles were and 


some of these. Elementary school journals are 


practices which have as their goal the devel- 
rich in articles which directly or indirectly 


opment of each pupil to his maximum poten- 


tial have brought about an increased aware- 
ness of the need for adequate library service 
at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. This awareness is evidenced by the 
frequency with which the school library is 
mentioned in educational publications. One 
that in secondary 


such publication states 


point up the increasing prestige of the ele- 
mentary school library. 

Realizing that these emphases in education 
would add to the responsibility of the school 
library, the American Association of School 
Librarians began several years ago to revise 
the national standards first set forth in School 
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Libraries for Today and Tomorrow (ALA, 
1945). The members of this group recognized 
that new goals were needed for improving and 
extending the service in already existing li- 
braries, and for providing direction for those 
being established. Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs, to be published by ALA 
in 1960, sets forth these new essentials for 
forward-looking schools in terms of a specific 
program, and the materials, staff, facilities, 
and funds needed for the support of the pro- 
gram. The new standards are based on re- 
search studies, surveys, and suggestions re- 
ceived both from the membership and from 
an advisory committee of representatives of 
twenty other organizations interested in qual. 
ity education. The project was ably directed 
by Frances Henne of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and Ruth Er- 
sted, supervisor of school libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin focuses at- 
tention on the new standards. The articles were 
selected to provide a background of informa- 
tion on the philosophy and development of the 
standards; to explain the latest thinking of 
educators as reflected in the standards: and to 
suggest by example some plans and techniques 
for achieving these standards. 

The first two articles, by educators, are 
statements of the educational philosophy on 
which the standards are based. “Open learn- 
ing” is a term coined by Alexander Frazier; 
he shows that by acquiring freedom in pur- 
poseful study, the student may learn “more 
than he had to His explanation of 
this self-directed way to knowledge provides a 


learn.” 


new insight into the role of the school library. 
In “Standards Are Goals” Doris Holmes iden- 
tifies the relationship between standards for 
school libraries and the achievement of the 
goals of quality education. Her article is cen- 
tered around the ever-changing curriculum of 
which the library is an integral part. 

“On Using Standards for School Library 
is the basic article in this issue. 
In it Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted enumer- 
ate the guiding principles upon which the new 


Programs” 


standards are based, highlight some of the 
major findings of the study upon which the 
standards are based, emphasize a program of 
library service which extends beyond the 
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Elenora Alexander 


library itself. and spell out the relationship 
between qualitative aad quantitative standards. 
In the next article Mary Gaver, chairman of 
the committee responsible for implementing 
the standards, reports on the plans of the 
American of School Librarians 
for making the standards known to librarians, 


Association 


other educators, and lay groups. 

One chapter in Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs suggests good practices to 
follow in opening new school libraries. The 
plan of the Cincinnati school system illustrates 
a modified approach to that set forth in the 
standards, Margaret Rehring of this school 
system describes the steps that are essential 
in having a book collection ready for use when 
a new school opens. 

Some have already the 
1945 library standards and are eager to have 
their sights raised. In “Portrait of a School 


schools reached 


Library” Margaret Nicholsen describes one of 
the notable school library programs in the 
country, that of the Evanston Township High 
School library. She points out the opportuni- 
ties for supporting the school program that 


are possible when the school library is well 


stocked with materials, has ample space for 
housing them, and has an adequate staff of 


professional, clerical, and student assistants. 
cece 
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Open learning and 


the school 
librarian 


by Alexander Frazier 


As Far back as I can remember, my father 
has been a welcome reference on matters of 
all types. I could always depend on an explana- 
tion from him, even if I couldn’t understand 
it all.” So writes a senior high school boy 
looking backward to account for the develop- 
ment of his intense science interests. And the 
point he makes is central to our currently de- 
veloping 
Children 
even when they can’t understand all they are 
told. 

“When questions raised in school about 


conception of learning as open: 
value answers to their questions, 


magnetism (first or second grade) worried 
me,” Jack continues, “I was much more satis- 
fied with the fuzzy discourse on electricity 
and magnetism given me by Dad than I was 
with the answer I had encountered in school: 
‘You wouldn’t understand.’ It was true, I 


e Dr. Frazier is di- 
rector, Center for 
School Experimenta- 
tion, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


couldn’t understand all of it—in fact, only a 
few faint glimmerings were evident—but it 
was nice to know for myself.” Children get 
something from material we may have been 
accustomed to thinking “beyond” them. How 
important it is for them to feel they are learn- 
ing as much as they can of what they want 
to know! 

“There is a lot of difference between knock- 
ing your head against a blank wall and being 
able to see through it, even though you can’t 
make a thing out of the foggy mess on the 
other side.” That’s the way Jack puts a major 
idea behind open learning: Let’s not put walls 
around children, that say you can’t learn this 
... you don’t need to know this yet . . . you're 
not ready ... wait... stop! Let’s open up 
learning to help children learn whatever they 
can that seems to add meaning to their ex- 
perience. 

Learning accumulates—and it takes time. 
“One result of not understanding or only half 
understanding the answers to more involved 
questions was that I was forced to ask the 
same question over and over again,” Jack 
goes on. “At times, I have not even remem- 
bered asking the same question before, which 
certainly that the answer didn’t 
stick. During the course of my education, | 
have learned to use the slide rule at least three 
times, forgetting between times, until I was 
finally able to understand logarithms. Then 
it stuck. Refraction of light, rainbows, prisms, 


indicates 
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“The school library program shares the school’s 


responsibility for teaching students to become 
intelligent users of recordings, radio, films, film- 


and other 


S¢ hool 


television, audio-visual ma- 


both in the 


Strips, 


terials, and in the home.” 


Chapter 3. 


[his and the quotations on pages 117, 123, 128, 
134, and 136 are from Standards for School Li 


brary Programs, to be 


spring by ALA. 


published in the early 


is blue form one series of 


the sky 


explanations that | remember asking for time 


and why 


and time again. Each time a little more under- 
standing sank through. Now I don’t ask for 
the basic explanation any more; | have gradu- 
ated to the quantitative and qualitative ques- 
tions, such as why certain types of glass re- 
fract red light more than blue, while others 
do just the opposite.” 


ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Young learners—perhaps all learners who 


really keep on learning—do not ask a ques- 
tion once; they ask it many times, using what 
they can of the answers. Each time a little 
more understanding sinks through. Eventually, 
they move to new levels of understanding if 
they've been given answers or helped to find 
them. All the while, they have been accumulat- 
ing knowledge and skills, and they’ve had the 
use of whatever they were able to learn. They 
didn’t have learning walled off from them. 
Jack was lucky. He had Dad at home. Else- 
where in his paper he testifies, too, that most 
of his questions were answered at school. “The 


biggest change in my outlook and attitudes 
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toward science came, | think, at the seventh- 
or eighth-grade level.” he states, “when I sud- 
denly discovered that if I wanted to, I could 
look up something for myself in the library. 
“This is not to say that I hadn’t realized the 
existence of the library before; I just hadn’t 
used it. I suddenly obtained great pleasure 
from looking up something for myself rather 
than asking someone. My curiosity took on a 
more independent aspect, and [ sometimes 
spent whole noon hours in the library look- 
ing up a small point in the encyclopedias or 
just browsing through math books, After this 
period and its habits were firmly entrenched, 
I think it would have been a fairly 
undertaking to try to suppress my interest and 


serious 
curiosity in scientific fields.” 


FREEDOM TO LEARN—AND THE LIBRARY 

Our goal in teaching is independence in 
learning. Jack was fortunate in learning how 
to learn for himself at a time when his new 
freedom could take him far afield. How much 
more he learned than he had to learn! And 
it's made all the difference to Jack. At this 
point, his talent in science is so fully developed 
that he knows which area he wishes to enter 
and what kind of career he hopes to make for 
himself. 

Freedom to learn, through a program that 
is more open than it may have been in some 
school situations in the past, is increasingly 
in our minds today. What conditions help 
provide for the kind of open learning that we 
have been talking about? This question is 
being asked by many persons, who come to it 
with greatly varying concerns. Some are con- 


tending that intelligence is developed capacity 


and are asking what supports the develop- 
ment of capacity, and what hinders. Others 
are concerned that we may have been putting 
a lid on learning for many of our abler chil- 
dren by too closely graded activities and ex- 
periences. Some believe that more persons 
could learn to create if not so many were held 
to “standards” of common content that are 
set too low and kept invariable. 

Open learning is needed, such persons are 
saying, so that children may learn as much 
as they can of whatever promises to make in- 
creasing sense out of their world. Moreover, 
many professional persons are contending 
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that today’s children have outgrown our pres- 
ent program. Children can learn more than 
we have thought, if they're given a chance. 
Also they know more, even when they first 
come to schooi, than children once did—or 
than we thought they did.* First-hand experi- 
ence has been multiplied through greater ac- 
quaintance with the broader community. The 
expanding supply of print and picture and 
omnipresent television provide more oppor- 
tunities for vicarious learning than children 
have ever had before. 

Thus, in our 
quacy of past conceptions of learning and 
make 
available to children many more resources for 


new concern with the ade- 


programing, we are beginning to 


learning ... providing many more opportuni- 
ties to make choices among materials . . . 
being much more careful to see that “‘stand- 
ards” intended to insure a high level of per- 
formance for all do not become barriers to 
some checking on the limitations there 
may be in graded learning for many if not 
most or perhaps even all children and 
enlarging the time and space available for 
children to use in learning “on their own.” 
More freedom to learn is going to mean 
more learning. Instead of restricting children 
to what is expected of everybody, we are 
hoping to open up the full range of learning 
to all. Under a less fixed conception of learn- 
ing and programing, we can anticipate a 
new richness of resources for learning. There 
will be a demand not only for more ma- 
terials, but for greater variety in kind and 
wider range in difficulty. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


What all this adds up to is a set of new 
problems for school librarians—and perhaps 
a new challenge. 

One way to think of the school librarian’s 
role in relationship to the expanded need for 
learning materials under open learning is to 
examine some of the issues that can be fore- 


seen: 


* For 


following 


a review of some of these studies, see the 
present writer: “Talent 
and the School Environment,” Elementary School 
Journal, 60:88-92, November 1959, and “Raising 
Our Sights in Primary Social Studies,” Social Edu- 
cation, 33:337-40, November 1959. 


articles by the 


New demands on space in library. A pro- 
gram that values choicemaking, independent 
study, and depth requires that learners have 
continuous access to the full range of ma- 
terials. Previous space standards for school 


libraries have often proved inadequate. 
Dive for decentralization of collections. 
The need for more frequent access may tend 
toward the distribution of collections if space 
proves inadequate. Already, some recent plans 
for model high schools propose area libraries. 


New ways of providing for room or depart- 
ment collections may have to be tried out in 
order to avoid the sequestering of materials 
thus limiting their use—and to alleviate the 
headaches of inadequate control. 
Consolidation of materials concept. The de- 
mand for kinds may 
finally force us to enlarge the scope of the 


more materials of all 


modern school library. All learning materials 
need to be brought together so that teachers 
can see them as unified and collateral. 
Increased individual guidance. More in- 
dependent study will mean more need for 
guiding individuals in the use of the ma- 
terials Previous 
brary staffing are likely to become inadequate. 
Expanded service to teachers. With multi- 


plicity, variety, and range of materials newly 


collection. standards of li- 


central to teaching, much more help will be 


needed by teachers—and perhaps new kinds 


“It is desirable that filmstrips and recordings on 
many subjects and covering a wide range of in- 
terests be easily available in the school for use 
by class groups, small groups of students, and 
individual students.” Chapter 9. 





Mrs. Emma Beasley, assistant librarian of the : 


Pershing Junior High School (Houston), and 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Smith confer about materials 
for Mrs. Smith’s history classes. 


of help. Here, again, staffing standards prob- 
ably have been too low. 

These, then, are some of the problems that 
may crowd in upon the school librarian under 
a greater emphasis on a rich environment for 
learning. 

But another way of looking at the prospect 
is to think of it in terms of the opportunity 
it offers to help more teachers develop an 
adequate viewpoint toward the use of multiple 
materials. Here the challenge, if we may use 
so worn a word, is to operate at a fully pro- 
fessional level in serving as materials con- 
sultant. The development of a new program 
‘under the philosophy of open learning re- 
quires the full partnership of a materials 
expert. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A MATERIALS EXPERT 


The major tasks of serving in a fully pro- 
fessional consultant role are several: 

1. Teachers will need help in becoming 
better acquainted with books and other study 
materials. 

If a second-grade teacher is to teach reading 
from a collection of seventy-five to one hun- 
dred books, kept live by frequent exchange of 
titles, then that teacher is going to need to 
know those books as she never did when her 
major attention was put on the textbook series 
and other reading was regarded as supple- 
mentary or “just for fun.” 

2. Teachers will need help in learning how 
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to organize multiple materials in terms of 
many kinds of learning purposes. 

A fifth-grade teacher who brings her chil- 
dren to the library as they begin a study of 
pioneer days, instead of sending them in 
at the close of the unit after they have pre- 
sumably learned what they have to know, will 
need a new kind of help in assessing resources 
with children, searching for added materials, 
arranging time for their use, guiding indi- 
vidual concerns and choices, arranging for 
common experiences, and so on. 

3. Teachers will need help in understanding 
all that a program based on open learning can 
mean to them and their pupils. 

A teacher of general science who frees his 
class from the textbook may need help in 
accepting that some of his students would not 
have learned much from text reading only, 


because they couldn’t read it well, while others 
would have been bored by reviewing what they 
already knew; that all of his students, prop- 
erly guided, can and will learn much more 
than they have had to; and that the range of 
some of his students, when given a chance 


to move out “on their own,” will prove truly 
astonishing. 


OPEN LEARNING AND THE LIBRARIAN 


As a materials consultant, the school li- 
brarian must necessarily be a consultant in 
learning and teaching. The movement toward 
open learning simply highlights what has al- 
ways been the essential professional role of 
the school librarian. 

Under open learning, there will be more 
freedom to learn . . . which means more learn- 
. . which means more use of varied learn- 
which will bring more prob- 


ing . 
ing materials... 
lems and a new challenge to school librarians. 
Some of the problems will be hard to handle; 
new ideas are going to be needed in allocating 
space, organizing and administering collec- 
tions, consolidating materials, guiding pupils, 
and providing teacher service. 

But the central challenge promises to pro- 
vide librarians with the opportunity to assume 
the role that has always been theirs in the best 
situations—that of becoming a fully profes- 
sional consultant on the use of materials to 
insure the greatest breadth of learning and 
thus the greatest success in teaching. eee 
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Standards are goals 


by Doris F. Holmes 


Mocu or wire is regulated for us by standards 
of one kind or another—standards developed 
by the culture, by the specific social groups of 
which we are a part, or by ourselves in terms 
of our own individual needs and purposes. 
Mathematical standards permit us facility and 
accuracy of measurement. Scientific stand- 
ards ensure our health and our safety. Stand- 
ards of morality and behavior have grown up 
in our culture. And finally, there are those 
standards that come to us as the fruits of the 
thinking of individuals and groups as they 
seek direction toward the achievement of the 
purposes of human living. 

By whatever means it may have been estab- 
lished, a standard must point out some condi- 
tion, level, degree, quality, character, or the 
like, which it is necessary to attain if a given 
purpose is to be realized. Frequently the gap 
between the standard set and the immediate 
status is wide. Sometimes progress toward the 


e Dr. Holmes is as- 
sistant professor in 
the Department of 
Education, Queens 
College, Flushing, 
New York. She rep- 
resented the Associa- 
tion for Supervision 
and Curriculum De- 
velopment on the 
AASL Standards Ad- 
visory Committee. 


lessening of such a gap is slow. But we must 
continue to move, however slowly, for we can- 
not stop short of complete realization of the 
standards we hold if our goals, or purposes, 
are to be fully achieved. Because they are so 
closely identified with the achievement of our 
purposes, standards must be conceived as 
goals. 

The pervading purpose of the school library 
is to serve the school and its children. There 
is no line which differentiates the work of the 
library from that of the school as a whole. The 
school library is an integral part of the school; 
their purposes are one. The goals of the school 
library must therefore be consistent with the 
best in educational thought and practice and 
rooted in the developmental growth process of 
children and youth. School library standards 
must reflect the significant role a good school 
library program plays in the life and work of 
the school, if we are to have the best in edu- 
cation for our children. The validity of the 
standards can be established only in terms 
of the support they lend to the experiences 
through which children in the school are 
helped to grow and learn. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
The concept of curriculum in education has 
been gradually changing through the years. In 
fewer and fewer schools does the curriculum 
now appear as a fixed pattern—a static learn- 
ing design. In more and more schools do we 
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see it as a dynamic working plan which 
emerges and changes as needs of children and 
youth emerge and change. 

The curriculum no longer dictates the life 
of the school. Rather, it is the product of that 
living. Therefore it can rightly be said that 
the quality of the school curriculum is in di- 
rect ratio to the quality of the living experi- 


More- 


over, we have generally come to recognize the 


enced by all the individuals involved. 
fact that no two individuals are alike, Each 


must in his own way in his own time. 


While 


lines directed 


grow 


schools may provide common guide- 


toward common goals, in the 
long run the curriculum must remain unique 
for every individual learner. 

The implic ations of the above concept of 
curriculum are exceedingly significant. Edu- 
cation seeks to provide a program of learning 
experiences which will let each child develop 
continuously in keeping with his individual 
rate and pattern of growth, and toward the 
realization of his unique capacities. Such a 
program demands a broad range of learning 
with the varying needs. 


resources consistent 


the extensive interests, and the diversified 
learning levels which characterize every class- 
room group in the total population of the 


school. As “Whatever the 


curriculum plan, it is functional only to the 


Anderson states, 
extent that it includes the machinery for put- 
. . . Expecting teachers 
without the 


ting it into operation. 
into effect 
materials with which to work is like expecting 


to pul a curriculum 


scientists to function without laboratories.” 
To provide every classroom with an adequate 
meet this demand 


variety of materials to 


would seem neither an efficient nor an eco- 
nomically sound approach to the problem for 
most schools. However, with considerably less 
duplication of outlay and content, a good 
school library can provide materials to chal- 
lenge and to meet the needs of students. from 
the slowest to the most rapid learner, whatever 


the problem to be solved or whatever the inter- 


est to be pursued. Laymen of the community. 


boards of education. and school administrators 
must he helped to see this as a desirable 


‘Hazelle M. Anderson, “How School Libraries He Ip 
to Implement the Curriculum,” ALA Bulletin, Feb 
ruary 1953, p. 51. 
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and an economically sound way of supplying 


much of the learning material essential to 


an effective learning program in_ today’s 
schools. By this means. competent librarians 
can assist teachers to extend the walls of class- 
rooms to encompass a multiplicity of learning 
resources that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. 

In recommending range and quantity of 
materials to be selected for the school library. 
standards? have been 


the new school library 


guided by this compelling demand felt by 
schools to supply resource materials at each 
individual level of learning and interest. A 
ceiling cannot be placed upon erowth. No col- 
lection of learning materials could be too 
broad in scope. in view of the necessity to keep 
pace with the constantly expanding interests of 
the curious, alert minds of healthy girls and 
boys. 
LEARNING TO READ 

One of the greatest demands upon quantity 
and variety of content in reading materials 
results from the increasing emphasis upon in- 
dividualizing instruction in reading. Such pro- 
grams call for self-selection of materials to be 
read. In most instances emphasis is placed 
upon the use of trade books along with text 


he a ks. The 


upon the premise that children will enter more 


validity of such programs rests 
actively into the reading experience when the 
material is of their own choosing and, there- 
fore, more personally satisfying to them. It is 
believed also that children are less likely to 
meet frustration in this type of program than 
when they must constantly adjust their rates 
of reading to the differing rates of other 
group members. 


Beyond 


the important knowledge that to master the 


these considerations, however. is 
mechanics of reading is not enough. Readers 
are people who not only can read, but do read. 
\ children’s author and mother, Lois Lenski. 
speaks for both children and books when she 


Says: 


reason why a child should 
and that is to read. He 
through the difficult process of learning how so 
that he may read. Is he given the chance, after 


There is only one 


learn to read : goes 


School Library 
ALA. 


Standards for Programs, soon to 


be published by 
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he knows how, to read and enjoy them [books] ? 
Is he given the chance to enjoy reading even 
while he is undergoing the learning process? Or 
is learning how making him dislike books ?* 


If we are to make readers of children, we must 
help them find satisfactions in books that they 
will continue to seek all their lives. At this 
point, to bring the right child together with 
the right book becomes extremely important. 
To accomplish this, according to Harris, “A 
good reading program and a good library pro- 
gram are inseparable. One does not exist with- 
out the other.”* But the task is not a simple 
one, Only in very small schools is the librarian 
able to find time and opportunity for suffi- 
cient contact with all the children of the school 
to be intimately aware of each one’s needs and 
longings, his current enthusiasms, his reading 
tastes, accomplishments, and difficulties. On 
the other hand, the classroom teacher, who 
has a much better opportunity for knowing 
children, is hard put to keep up with the tide 
of books for children such 


abundance from the publishers each year. 


which flows in 
Through close cooperation, however, librarian 
and teacher may become an integrated force 
to guide the reading experiences of students. 
Standards for School Library Programs has 
recognized that- to work cooperatively with 
teachers in giving effective guidance in the 
selection and use of reading material, and to 
keep students growing continuously in reading 
tastes and habits requires both time and 
energy. Teachers and librarians beset with the 
mechanics of record-keeping, accounting, or- 
ganization, and the like find insufficient time 
remaining to meet children adequately on an 
individual basis. The new standards take ac- 
count of this pressing need for sufficient school 
library personnel. 
GROWTH 


IN SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


Another of the highly important goals of 
education is that of helping young people 
learn to live effectively in a democratic society. 


* National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 30th Yearbook: Ele- 
mentary School Libraries Today. Washington, D.C.., 
NEA, 1951. 

‘Ben M. Harris, “Put Your Elementary Library 
to Work,” School Executive, February 1959, p. 64. 


Every possible opportunity is provided to 


allow students to acquire the knowledge, atti- 


tudes, and social skills necessary to become a 
functioning member of a social group. But 
living today can no longer be confined to the 
immediate social environment. Never before 
was there a time when knowledge of every cor- 
ner of the world was so important. Fortunately 
information flows in from all directions by 
television, radio, film, newspaper, periodical, 
pamphlet, and book, and even firsthand from 
tourists and lecturer. It is the school’s job to 
help its students sort out all these facts—to 
clarify, weigh, evaluate, compare, organize, 
and wherever possible, to extend this knowl- 
edge as a basis for understandings, attitudes, 
and judgments essential to living with others. 
Atlas, globe, encyclopedia, dictionary, and 
other reference materials come into wide use. 
Informational writings, realistic fiction, and 
folk literature also contribute, along with 
audio-visual kinds, to 
children’s developing awareness of the world 


materials of various 
and its people, their problems and their prog- 


ress. 


SCIENCE IN THE CURRICULUM 

Long before Sputnik, educators had begun 
developing improved science programs for the 
elementary schools of this country. Numerous 
school systems set up study groups and science 
committees to plan active science experiences 
for classrooms from kindergarten up. Science 
group studies, science projects, science clubs, 
science fairs were not uncommon in the pub- 
lic elementary schools. Alert as always to new 
demands for reading materials, publishers 
turned their attention to science books for 
children of all ages, and these books have been 
received eagerly by boys and girls for use at 
school and at home. 


Jane Bishop and Tim Oliver, sixth graders in 
Longfellow Elementary School (Houston), con- 
sult materials in the library for special reports. 


MATHEMATICS LEADS TO SCIENCE 





Even though a good start has been made 
much more remains to be done. Prospective 
teachers must come from college far better 
equipped in the field of science than they have 
been in the past. Teachers must be provided 
every opportunity to grow on the job in their 
understanding of science. Science must have 
a significant place in every school curriculum. 


Appropriate informational resources and lab- 


oratory equipment must be available to stu- 
dents at every learning level. Children’s inter- 
ests in science must continue to expand and to 
deepen. Some of these children will become 
our future scientists; the rest need the knowl- 
edge to keep their bearings in a world that is 
progressing in scientific discovery at an un- 
believable rate. This is a tremendous challenge 
to the schools. 

The support of the school library in pro- 
viding learning resources in the field of sci- 
ence is absolutely essential. Fortunately the 
school library has given and will continue to 
give that support. However, quality service to 
the children and teachers of the schools means 
more books, more equipment, more time, more 
staff. 

FACILITATING LEARNING 

Many other aspects of the school curriculum 
are just as demanding as those that have been 
singled out for discussion. In every case, the 
school library can make a specific contribu- 
tion to the learning experiences involved. Be- 
yond this, the library contributes to the gen- 
eral approach to learning which the student is 
helped to develop. If the goals of the learning 
program are conceived as the development of 
attitudes and understandings, of the ability to 
make value judgments involving critical think- 
ing, of skills in research and problem solving, 
then children and youth must have an ade- 
quate materials center where they may move 
freely from book to book, browsing, hunting 
out facts, selecting, rejecting, comparing, or- 
ganizing. Then the library becomes the learn- 
ing center of the school; it encompasses and is 
encompassed by every classroom. 

These values which accrue to all children in 
the use of the school library are intensified for 
the accelerated learner. School administrators 
who the curriculum 
program for students capable of exceptional 


voice concern about 
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intellectual activity would do well to see that 
adequate library facilities are offered to these 
young thinkers who move with ease through 
the world of ideas. This is especially true in 
school systems where, by intention or neces- 
sity, such children remain in unselected class 
groups. Here it is doubtful that the needs of 
these children in terms of learning equipment 
and materials can ever be fully met without 
the help of a central school library. Highly 
specialized reference materials and learning 
equipment must be at their fingertips. They 
should be given continuous encouragement 
and guidance so that they will read widely, re- 
flect deeply, and. think creatively. As it is true 
of all children, so is it especially true of these 
intellectually gifted ones that we want them to 
become readers “so that the whole wide book 
world, made up of the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest minds of all ages, may be open to 
them, and their lives enriched thereby,” as 
Lois Lenski wrote in the paper already quoted. 


BROADER CONCEPT OF SERVICE 


It is easy to oversimplify. A library which 
affects and is affected by the life of the school 
does not come by chance. It can be achieved 
only when the entire school staff is willing to 
plan together and work together to develop 
and implement a school program which has 
as its overall goal self-realization for each 
child as a developing organism, as a unique 
personality, as a contributing member of so- 
ciety. Such a program must continuously take 
shape from the developing needs and interests 
of the young people involved and from the 
demands which society places upon them. This 
implies continuous study, planning, and evalu- 
ation by those responsible for the learning 
program of the school. 

Just as the library is a center of learning 
for children and youth of the school, so should 
it be the center of growth and learning for 
staff and parents as well. Every possible re- 
source should be provided for helping adults 
who are responsible for the progress of chil- 
dren to grow in the process. Teachers and par- 
ents should have ready access to printed and 
audio-visual materials which will strengthen 
their ability to work effectively with boys and 
girls. 

Standards for School Library Programs 
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points out the need for both professional and 
parent collections to be housed in the school 
library. When individuals read and think and 
share their thinking with one another, life 
does not stand still. It is in this way that truly 
significant curricular change can occur. The 
curriculum changes and improves only as the 
persons responsible for it change and improve. 


SUMMARY 


The services of the school library are vital 
to the effectiveness of all aspects of the school 
program. Every possible means must be uti- 
lized to assist the library and its staff to achieve 
and maintain the standards necessary to mak- 
ing this contribution to the education of chil- 
dren. If the library service is to be of the 
quality its significance demands, certain guid- 
ing principles must be taken into account: 

1. If the curriculum is to be developed in 
terms of needs, interests, and abilities of each 
individual student, the materials collection 
must be broad enough in scope to meet the 
specific needs and interests of all. It must be 


a growing collection which keeps pace with 


the continuously developing interests of the 
users and it must constantly open up new 
fields of interest and learning for them to 
pursue. 

2. There must be adequate personal guid- 
ance in the selection and use of these ma- 
terials. This means ample staff time for work- 
ing with groups and individuals, in order 
that they may become efficient and in the end 
independent users of the library facilities. 

3. Since the school library is an integral 
part of the school, the library staff must par- 
ticipate in curriculum planning with the rest 
of the school staff, so that school library serv- 
ices and materials can reinforce the school 
program. 

1. Ample space must be provided in the 
library for children to engage in the kinds 
of activities demanded by a forward-looking 
school program. Children should be able to 
use the library at the moment of greatest need 
when enthusiasm is high, when ideas are de- 
veloping. or when progress is blocked by need 
of further information or challenge. Provision 
should be made for groups to use materials 


cooperatively for group assignments and 


Pershing Junior High School Library, Houston. 
“Probably the most important single factor de- 
termining the success of the school library pro- 
gram is the extent to which teachers motivate 
their students to use the library and its re- 
sources.” Chapter 8. 


projects. There must also, however, be room 
for quiet enjoyment in comfortable surround- 
ings. In addition facilities should be available 
for both parents and school staff for study and 
discussion. 

5. An adequate professional collection suf- 
ficient to encourage a continuously developing 
curriculum program must be available. We 
have long been aware that curriculum change 
in the classroom does not take place on paper 
—that curriculum change accompanies a 
change in the thinking and believing of the 
school staff. Providing the means to growth 
for teachers is the surest way of affecting the 
curriculum. 

6. The end goals of the school and the 
end goals of the school library are one. To 
attain them requires the integrated force of 
the entire school personnel. 

Education has a tremendous task in the 
years ahead. To provide a curriculum pro- 
gram that will enable children and youth to 
face the responsibilities they will one day have 
to face humanely, intelligently, and creatively 
is no small undertaking. The school library 
and its staff share the responsibility for the 
success of that program. In Standards for 
School Library Programs they have indicated 
their willingness to assume that responsibility. 

eee 
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On using 


Standards for School Library Programs 


by Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted 


T He committee of the American Association 
of School 
sponsibilities the compiling of Standards for 
School Library followed 
policies and procedures that shaped the over- 
all philosophy of the standards and that must 


Librarians which had as its re- 


Programs certain 


be clearly understood by the readers and users 
of this publication. Although these guiding 
principles are mentioned in various parts of 
the publication, they comprise such key ele- 
that 


y merit some repetition and 
elaboration. The points are given here in 


ments they 
somewhat random order, the only connective 
thread being that each holds meaning for the 
correct interpretation and realistic use of the 


standards. 


The focus is on programs. 

¢ The primary purpose of the standards is 
to describe the school library resources and 
services needed to provide quality education 
for children and young people and to present 
guidelines for developing school library pro- 
grams of this nature; the standards therefore 
focus on library programs that contribute di- 
rectly and effectively to the achievement of the 
objectives of these schools. They must be con- 
sidered in relation to the objectives of schools, 


@ The authors are co-chairmen of the School Li- 
Standards Committee of the American 


Miss Henne 


is an associate professor in the Columbia Uni 


brary 


{ssociation of School Librarians. 


versity library school; Miss Ersted is state school 


library supervisor in Minnesota. 
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and not in an isolated or artificial fashion as 
though they referred to a library program set 
apart from the school as a whole. 

The last few have been 
the annals of education because of the many 
publications, meetings, and discussions con- 


years notable in 


cerned with current measures or projected de- 
signs for improving the schools of our coun- 
try. The desirability and, more significantly, 
the essentiality of having quality education 
for children and young people in a free society 
have been stressed, and the recognition of the 
importance of this belief has been made evi- 
dent in many ways. The release of the new 
national standards for school library pro- 
grams in the midst of these developments 
is particularly timely, for the standards de- 
scribe the resources of teaching and learning 
and the of library that 
schools must have in order to fulfill the ob- 


program services 
jectives of sound instructional programs. 
This timeliness has a two-way aspect worthy 
of note: the goals of the type of education 
that we want to provide and must provide 
for the youth of our country 
now receiving such widespread support and 
be realized only when 


those goals 
enthusiasm—can 
schools have essential library 
services, and it is the major objective of the 


resources and 


standards to describe what these essentials 
are; and the full potentialities of dynamic 
library programs that too often and too long 
have been confined to wishful thinking can 
receive from current developments and pre- 
vailing dispositions their greatest impetus 
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toward realization. 

The relationship of school library standards 
to the educational standards of the school pro- 
vides the base for plans and recommendations 
for the establishment and improvement of 
school libraries. Thus, librarians and others 
concerned are not making requests for them- 
selves or for library rooms, but for benefits 
to be obtained by students and teachers. To be 
sure, it is hoped that the standards will help 
to correct some conditions now found in in- 
numerable school libraries, but this goal is 
not an end in itself. For example, increasing 
the size of library staff in a school may have 
the salutary effect of giving a librarian a 
normal work load rather than one character- 
istic of sweatshops: the purpose of the recom- 
mendations for adequate staff size, however. 
is not to improve the lot of school librarians 
but to improve the library services provided 
teachers and students and thereby the quality 
of the school’s instructional program. 


The standards are high— 

® Because of the current emphasis on 
quality and the urgent necessity for having 
this type of education available for all chil- 
dren and young people in our schools, the 
standards pertain to very good school library 
programs. In the standards, “good” has been 
identified with “average” and the assumption 
has been made, in line with current thinking 
about schools, that children and young people 
in this country need and deserve something 
better than just average. 


—and are part of a total program. 

¢ The standards are presented in terms of 
a total school library program and this pro- 
gram is envisaged as being comprehensive and 
active in nature. The qualitative standards 
briefly describe the principles, policies, and 
practices that shape a library program of this 
type. They apply to all schools, and any varia- 
tions among schools will be ones of degree 
rather than of direction. The quantitative 
standards include recommendations for the 
staff, materials collections, funds,.and quar- 
ters that are needed to implement and to 
activate the library (the 
for the achievement of the 


school program 


means necessary 
qualitative standards). 


Quantitative standards are presented for 


ASS 


using the Longfellow 
Houston. 


Kindergarten children 
Elementary School Library, 


libraries in both established and new schools 
having 200 or more students, and for library 
services and resources in schools having fewer 
than 200 students. The quantitative standards 
are specific in their recommendations; it may 
be noted here that this exactitude is due not 
just to what the committee deemed most use- 
ful but also to numerous requests received 
from librarians and other educators who are 
of the opinion that anything less precise would 
be open to too elastic an interpretation, and 
on occasion subject to undesirable manipula- 
tion. 

In two preliminary drafts of the standards, 
separate chapters were allocated to elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and _ twelve-grade 
schools having 200 or more students. After 
reviewing these versions the committee con- 
cluded that the standards basically applied to 
all schools and that organization of the text 
in terms of the grades included in a school 
resulted in unnecessary duplication of content. 
The standards, then, apply to all schools, re- 
gardless of grade levels, and the only major 
distinctions relate to the size of the enrollment 
in established schools and to the special re- 
quirements of new schools. The standards are 
intended for public, parochial, and independ- 
ent schools. A limitation of the standards can 
be detected in the omission of material noting 
the special library and facilities 
needed in schools for handicapped children 


resources 
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and young people; for this important type of 
school library work, the standards would need 
to be increased for staff, funds, and special 
equipment and the library program would in- 
clude special types of guidance, service, and 


activities. 


The standards are interrelated. 

© Because of this emphasis on the total 
school library program and for other reasons 
as well, it is essential that Standards for School 
Library Programs be read and interpreted in 
its entirety. 

Although standards are presented for school 
library services on state, school system, and 
multischool system levels (in the chapters on 
School Boards, School 


School Libraries: School Library Super iusors: 


{dministrators, and 


Curriculum Coordinators, Teachers, and 


Se hool 
Services in Schools Having Fewer than 200 


Libraries; Library Resources and 
Students, and Cooperatit e Planning for School 
Libraries), the focus throughout is on the li- 
brary services and resources for students and 
teachers in the individual school, and all chap- 
ters deal directly or indirectly with the estab- 
lishment, development, and improvement of 
the library program in the school. The inter- 
relationship of the chapters cited above with 
those specifically concerned with the library 
in the school (The Objectives and Scope of 
the Library Program in the School; The 
School Library Program for Children and 
Young People; The School Library Staff; The 
Materials Collections: Selection and Scope; 
Making Materials Easily Accessible Within 
the School; The Library in the New School, 
and sections of other chapters) is evident in 
many respects, for these chapters contain 
many basic principles of policy and planning 
that directly affect the objectives, services, 
and scope of the library program in the school. 

One of the most important and critical inter- 
relationships of content matter can be noted 
in the case of the quantitative standards rec- 
ommended for all schools having 200 or more 
students. In the first place, these quantitative 
standards themselves are interlocking and 
interdependent in nature, and they must be 
considered within this framework and not as 
separate and unrelated entities. For example, 
the standards recommended for funds are 
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directly related to the standards recommended 
for the size of the materials collections, num- 
ber of professional and clerical library staff 
members, and the library areas. Secondly, the 
quantitative standards have been formulated 
with one major purpose in view: to make rec- 
that 
necessary for effective work with students and 


ommendations for those essentials are 
teachers in very good school library programs. 
The quantitative standards must not be read 
either as sepa- 


from the 


or interpreted out of context 


rate, dissociated items or 


qualitative standards or the functional library 


apart 


program that they are designed to implement. 

In some ways it may be unfortunate that 
in the published work aids have been provided 
for locating material quickly for reference 
purposes after the publication has been read 
in its entirety—an index and, especially, the 
summary chart of the quantitative standards 
in Chapter 3, which the committee earnestly 
hopes will not be truncated and subjected to 
misinterpretation. 


They are concise and specific. 

© Closely related to the preceding point 
but mentioned separately for the sake of em- 
phasis is the directive, or request, that the 
standards not only be read in their entirety 
but read carefully. Many extremely important 
points in the standards are compressed within 
a few sentences and sometimes within a single 
sentence. Even the footnotes have relevance! 

An effort has been made to keep the stand- 
ards as concise as possible, and it is quite true 
that some important developments, such as 
multiple libraries (mentioned briefly in the 
1945 standards) or special library areas in 
new architectural designs for schools or re- 
gional planning for school libraries have not 
received the full treatment that they deserve. 
The standards publication, from the begin- 
ning of the committee’s work, has never been 
envisaged as a textbook, handbook, or manual 
describing in detail the many practices and 
procedures relating to the administration, or- 
ganization, and activities of school library 


programs. Even so, the qualitative standards 


have been considerably expanded in number 
and made more specific in nature as the work 
of the committee progressed, partly in re- 
sponse to requests that certain basic principles 
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be strengthened through inclusion in the stand- 
ards, and partly as a result of some explora- 
tions in the field made by the committee that 
revealed some desirable practices which con- 
ceivably might be thought of as “old stuff,” 
long-established, simply could not be taken 
for granted. An example can be seen in the 
case of some elementary school libraries where 
books are not circulated for home use (even 
with collections of respectable size) or where 
excludes children in 


the library program 


kindergarten through grade two. 


They are written for a wide audience. 

¢ It should be kept in mind that the audi- 
which the standards have been 
planned is a large one—citizens, school board 


ence for 


members, superintendents and principals, cur- 
riculum supervisors and coordinators, class- 
room and special teachers, individuals con- 
nected with the professional education of 
teachers and and 
and sufficient detail has been in- 
corporated to make the standards meaningful 


school librarians, school 


librarians 


for these readers and users of the standards 
who have such varying backgrounds. Never- 
theless, the standards publication does not con- 
stitute a textbook covering the area of school 
librarianship, and for each of the groups 
noted above supplementary readings in the 
field will prove useful and sometimes neces- 
sary. 


They can be met— 

© To the large and important audience of 
school librarians, the standards are presented 
with the sincere belief that every effort should 
be made to effect their achievement, and with 
a faith and conviction that this achievement 
will ultimately be realized. Let it be stressed, 
however, that the standards are not presented 
by the committee with fixed and adamant ideas 
that they must be, or can be, achieved quickly 
desira- 
ble though this rapid fulfillment would be. 

Some very good schools are meeting the 


by every school system in the country 


standards now; other schools are in a posi- 
tion to put them into operation very soon; 
it is hoped that the standards may be of as- 
sistance in facilitating improvements in many 
situations. excellent schools, a very 
few to be sure, have already exceeded the 


Some 


recommendations made in the standards, and 
other schools will shortly move into this cate- 
gory of excellence. For hundreds of schools, 
however, the achievement of the standards- 

the quantitative recommendations and the full 
measure of the qualitative principles—will re- 
quire careful planning and considerable effort 
over a period of many years. This statement 
holds true for many schools with established 
library programs, for the appalling number of 
schools—particularly elementary 
having 200 or more students and without 


schools 


school libraries, and for the vast number of 
one-, two-, three-, or four-teacher schools with- 
out library resources and services. For these 
schools the standards serve as goals and pro- 
vide guidelines for their immediate and long- 
range planning. 


—though it will take time. 
© Some of the content 
takes cognizance of stages of developments 


of the standards 


and recognizes that this is a transitional period 
for many school library programs throughout 
the country. Centralized technical processing 
is strongly recommended, but provision is also 
made in the standards for the many schools 
that will not be able to have these centralized 
services for some time. (A shortcoming of the 
standards is the omission of sufficiently de- 
tailed quantitative standards for these proc- 
essing centers.) Great emphasis is placed on 
district materials centers, almost an entire 
chapter being devoted to this important sub- 
ject, but it is also recognized that the develop- 
ment of these centers on any widespread scale 


will come about slowly. The varying stages 


that school libraries have reached as centers 
for all printed and audio-visual materials in 
the school are noted in the standards, and rec- 
ommendations are made for each of the three 
predominant patterns that can be found in the 
administration of these materials today— 
where the head school librarian has complete 
responsibility for audio-visual materials, par- 
tial responsibility, and no responsibility. 
The last-named area has been subject to 
some misinterpretation in preliminary group 
discussions of the standards, and the topic is 
still an emotional one for many school li- 
brarians. The standards endorse and _ sub- 
scribe to the statement of philosophy officially 
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American Association of 
that 


materials in the school. The 


endorsed by the 


School Librarians school libraries are 


centers for all 
standards subscribe to this philosophy not just 
because it represents the official viewpoint of 
the national professional organization of schpol 
librarians, but also because of the importance 
today for the coordinated use of materials 
and because of the special competencies that 
have in the selection and 


school librarians 


critical evaluation of materials for children 
and young people. Nevertheless, and let it be 
that the 


scope of the library, program be broadened 


underlined, the standards advocate 
to include the administration and servicing of 
additional materials only when sufficient staff. 
funds, and space are provided (and without 
collections of 
they 
do not recommend that existing systems of 


sacrificing in any way the 


printed materials in the school library) : 


dual administrative control that are now func- 
tioning satisfactorily be abolished: and they 
do stoutly maintain that a school library be 
called a school library and that a school li- 
brarian be called a school librarian under any 
circumstance, no matter what the scope of the 
materials collections may be. One last point 
on this subject, and an important one. The 
that in all school li- 


braries, including those in which audio-visual 


standards recommend 


materials are not administered by the head 
librarian, provision should be made for the 


“Merely 


enough, 


stocking schools with materials is not 
There must also be arrangements that 
these stu- 
dents and teachers and that assure their opti- 
mum use.” Chapter 1. 


make materials easily accessible to 


= tT ole | 


' 


use of these materials by individual students 


and teachers. 


They are soundly based. 

eA that fre- 
quently to the committee concerns the basis 
or authority for the standards, particularly 


query has been addressed 


the quantitative standards, and an effort has 
been made to answer this question in the 
introduction to Standards for School Library 
Programs. The full and complete answer. of 
course, could only come from a lengthy tome 
incorporating all the discussions of the com- 
mittee, the many critical analyses and evalua- 
tions made of the several preliminary drafts 
of the publication, the reports from numerous 
conferences throughout the country in which 
the standards were discussed, the viewpoints 
and suggestions obtained from a great num- 
ber of school librarians and other persons, 
and information gathered from many other 
sources. 

Facts concerning size of staff, materials 
collections, and funds available in a small 
number of very good school libraries provided 
direction and support for the quantitative 
standards, and these were supplemented by 
the estimates of experienced librarians about 
what they needed for truly effective and com- 
plete school library programs. The quantita- 
therefore best 


tive standards 


judgment of a panel of experts, consisting of 


represent the 


the committee members, the advisory con- 
sultants for the standards, and members of 
the board of the American 
School Librarians; this judgment has been 
supported and strengthened by appraisals 


Association of 


made of the standards by librarians in schools, 
school library supervisors, administrators, and 
teachers. 

It is interesting to note that in group dis- 
cussions where the preliminary drafts of the 
standards were being appraised, any doubts 
raised about the quantitative standards tended 
to concentrate almost entirely on the .recom- 
mendations made for the size of the profes- 
sional and clerical staff, and also that a full 
and frank discussion of these standards usu- 
ally resolved the doubts. Having a sufficient 
number of library staff members is one of 
the most critical and urgent needs in the total 
school library picture. The evaluation and 
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selection of books (and other materials) that 
is conducted on a truly comprehensive and 
expert scale; extensive advisory, informa- 
tional, and guidance services for teachers re- 
lating to library resources and their uses (in- 
cluding frequent conferences with individual 
teachers—some have said that the equivalent 
of ten minutes each day for each teacher 
constitutes a minimum amount of time) ; and 
a fully implemented library program of teach- 
ing, informal guidance, and other services for 
students—all these fundamentally important 
aspects of school library programs have been 
realized in only a scant number of school li- 
braries. They are essential for quality educa- 
tion, and they are dependent on the avail- 
ability of a sufficient number of qualified pro- 
fessional personnel and clerical assistance. In 
reality, the standards allow for only an ex- 
tremely small number of minutes that can be 
given each student weekly, if the librarians do 
nothing else but work with individual stu- 
dents! 

It should be noted here that the interrela- 
tionship of the quantitative standards can 
in the case of staff 
and library space. The standards for staff 
hold, as a minimum, for all 
school libraries regardless of the size of the 
library particularly 
large schools, having multiple libraries or li- 


sometimes be modified 


recommended 


quarters; for schools, 
brary areas, more staff will be needed; and 
in schools where the library space is quite 
substandard in size, the activities of the li- 
brarians in the classrooms and elsewhere in 
the school are increased so that an active li- 
brary program is still, in a sense, in effect. 
(Even in an extreme situation—where over- 
crowded conditions have forced a relinquish- 
ing of library space for classroom use, the 
school library staff is still needed to carry on 
a library program as well as possible under 
the circumstances. This example should not 
be interpreted as a rationale for converting the 
library quarters into a classroom area! ) 


* * * * * 4 * * * * * * * * te * 


One of the preliminary drafts of the stand- 
ards incorporated a comparison between the 
size of funds, materials collections, and staff 
typically found in good junior and four-year 
colleges and those typically found in libraries 


in elementary and secondary schools of com- 
parable enrollment; with observations to the 
effect that conditions usually found in school 
libraries would be considered nothing short of 
scandalous if they existed in colleges having 
similar numbers of students. Yet the library 
program in the school is as extensive as that 
of the college, and usually much more ardu- 
ous. 

The standards may seem ideal, even vision- 
ary, to some people, but they are in no way 
farfetched. Indeed, the full implementation of 
the qualitative standards is an essential in 
quality education, and the quantitative stand- 
ards are quite conservative in most respects. 
Current trends in curriculum planning, de- 
pendent as they are on dynamic school library 
programs, daily provide new evidence to sup- 
port these statements. They support, too, the 
standards for state and system school library 
supervision, for regional and cooperative 
planning for school library resources and serv- 
and for district -all 
important parts in the standards publication. 


ices, materials centers 


One of the most important aspects of the 


standards project, if not the most important, 


has been the broad representation and _ par- 
ticipation in creating and formulating the 
standards. The counsel and assistance of the 
representatives of twenty-one national organi- 
zations on the committee have been invaluable, 
and the gains thus obtained for school li- 
brarianship are numerous indeed. In like 
manner, the interest, the enthusiasm, and the 
help given by many other individuals and 
groups have contributed to the content and 
to the spirit of the standards. It is important 
that the compilation of the standards has not 
evolved solely from meetings of a committee, 
and that they have not been formulated by 
school librarians alone. 

School librarians have always taken great 
pride in the educational, social, and human 
values represented in the work they have 
elected to do; they take pride now in seeking 
and in achieving for all schools the standards 
for school library programs that bring these 
values to their fullest realization, In this 
endeavor, they are joined by educators and 
by all other citizens who want and who are 
working for quality in the education of 
youth. eee 
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F kom the very start of the work on new stand- 
ards for school libraries it has been recognized 
that the American Association of School Li- 
brarians needed to plan and execute a pro- 
gram for implementation. Indeed, as the work 
progressed, the need for such a program be- 
came more evident than at first, and 
the targets for it were more clearly identified. 
We have all too that even in 
schools where good school libraries existed, 
the 1945 standards, School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow, had not been met. Even 
more discouraging has been the discovery that 
were not met was in all too 


even 


been aware 


the reason they 
many cases failure on the part of the profes- 
sion itself to understand them, or having 
understood them to implement them within 
their own communities. Although college and 
public librarians certainly have some responsi- 
bility for this condition, undoubtedly it is the 
school librarian who should have been the 
prime mover in implementation. The isolation 
of the school librarian, as the sole practitioner 
of librarianship within the school, certainly 
contributed to this failure. 

In addition to the failure of established 
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implementing 


the new standards 


by Mary V. Gaver 


school libraries to meet the standards, we all 
know that school libraries have not been set 
up in many types of schools, and worse, have 
not yet been accepted as essential, especially in 
elementary schools and in small schools—both 
of which constitute a major proportion of the 
public schools. Added to this is the large num- 
ber of private and parochial schools which 
lack adequate school libraries, and which have 
to face special problems of financing. Finally, 
the heavy building program of schools during 
the past decade has meant in reality a further 
retrogression. Libraries have been included in 
only a minimum number of new elementary 
buildings and have been eliminated in many 
old ones by pressure of bulging enrollments. 
Thus, the gap between actuality and our goals 
is only too evident. 

All of these factors have caused the Board 
of Directors of the American Association of 
School Librarians to recognize as its prime 
responsibility in the coming years the plan- 
ning and execution of a major program to ful- 
fill the new standards. 


TARGETS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

In the early stages of planning the imple- 
mentation program, it was thought that the 
prime target should be school administrators, 
curriculum workers, teachers—all of whom 
hold the key to usage of school libraries—as 
well as board of education members and the 
citizens who hold the purse strings. However, 
as work progressed on the standards we real- 
ized that although these groups are certainly 
of major importance, our first target must be 
the library profession itself—not just school 
librarians but also college and public librari- 
ans, and in particular, library educators. 

It is our hope that all librarians will con- 
sider the document of prime importance, will 
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read and discuss it, and sympathetically seek 
to understand the program 
visioned in it. We hope that public librari- 
ans everywhere will recognize that improved 


of services en- 


school libraries will bring about better use of 
public libraries—yes, even more use of public 
libraries. We believe, too, that the emphasis in 
the new standards on the importance of a pro- 
gram of instruction in the use of libraries and 
reference tools will also affect the nature of the 
use of both public and college libraries in the 
future. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


The best laid plans at the state and national 
levels will surely “gang a-gley” if each school 
librarian does not consider it his responsi- 
bility to work for the fulfillment of standards 
in his particular institution and community. 

School librarians can do many things at the 
local level, limited only by their inventiveness 
and ingenuity. They will need of course to 
read the standards carefully so that they may 
be in a position to defend, if necessary, but 
also to explain and to interpret, the document. 
They can use the publication of the new book 
as their justification for presenting it to the 
school board. One superintendent of schools 
has suggested that the school librarian should 
use the occasion of National Library Week to 
ask for the opportunity to present the stand- 
ards to the local school board. In another case, 
a school librarian who has received a tiny 
legacy intends to use it to present a copy of the 
standards with a personal note to each mem- 
ber of the local school board. 

School librarians should certainly seek the 
cooperation of the public librarian on a re- 
that is, work with the public 
librarian for improved services in both school 
and public libraries in the community. It is 
especially important, we believe, that high 
school librarians take the initiative in estab- 


ciprocal basis 


lishing libraries in the elementary schools of 
their district. 

The principles to be followed at the local 
level would, in fact, be the same at the state 
and national level: that is, first, study and 
understand the basic document; second, bring 
together one’s colleagues both in education 
and in other types of libraries to work for im- 
proved overall services; and, finally, interpret 


needs to citizens and to the governing body of 
the schools. Basic to such work, however, is 
the measurement of the present services—the 
status quo ante—against the standards, along 
with the development of a step-by-step plan to 
correct deficiencies and attain services more 
nearly approximate to those described in 
Standards for School Library Programs. 

There will indeed be few schools or school 
systems in which the new standards can be 
reached by an adjustment of the appropriation 
or the like, within just a year or two. In the 
great majority of cases it will require careful 
planning, with all aspects of provision moving 
forward at the same time according to a care- 
fully integrated plan. This kind of planning 
will be a real challenge to school librarians 
and it is fortunate that we have newly de- 
veloped standards in a number of related fields 
—college libraries, public libraries, library 
education—which can be used together in an 
implementation program. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The chief opportunity in working to imple- 
ment the standards at the state level will arise 
through effective contacts with state organi- 
zations in education. Here state school library 
organizations should carry out exactly the 
kind of program which the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians has been develop- 
ing nationally for the past decade. 

For example the incoming president (who is 
usually the program chairman) of the state 
superintendents’ group can be _ requested 
through one of his librarians to devote one 


or more sessions of the organization’s con- 


ference to a discussion about how to set up a 
system of school libraries; or classroom teach- 
ers or supervisors of curriculum work may be 
asked to devote instructional 
materials. In each case, the basic source for 
the discussion can be the new standards docu- 
ment. At least eighteen states already have 
plans for such meetings to take place during 
1960. In some cases these plans were started 
as long ago as the early spring of 1959, em- 
phasizing the necessity of planning far in ad- 
tance of the proposed meeting. 

- At the preliminary conferences attended by 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans’ executive secretary and various officers, it 


a session to 
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has become plain that many state associations 
need a two-pronged program, One kind of 
activity would include programs with other 
organizations, such as those described above; 
another kind would be the development of an 
overall state plan of action to achieve the 
standards at the state level. 

Roughly one half the states still lack state 
school library supervisors ; in these cases, a 
work program with strategic members of the 
state department of education (or even, as in 
the case of California, a legislative program) 
may be required. In other states, it has be- 
that a 
and coordinated state action to improve the 


come apparent recruitment program 
quality and quantity of provisions for educa- 
tion for school librarianship are required. Not 
every state now has an organized association 
of school librarians; many states have more 
than one such organization. Work for imple- 
mentation at the state level. therefore, needs 
activities and careful 


close coordination of 


planning by the various officers concerned, 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The program of implementation planned by 
AASL at the national level really has only one 
objective—to make possible and to facilitate 
the plans in the states and in the communities, 
to be carried out by individual librarians and 
by state organizations. Therefore, the produc- 
tion of materials and assistance with state pro- 
grams must constitute the major focus of the 
work of the national organization. 

Materials already available as a result of 
AASL committee work include the special 
section of Instructor magazine (November 
1959) on the elementary school library and 
the special issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals on 
“The Effective High School Library.” edited 
by Laura K. Martin. 

Simultaneous with publication of the stand- 
ards document itself, the American Library As- 
sociation will also publish a discussion guide 
and a promotional leaflet. The promotional 
leaflet is designed as a “give-away” item to 
stimulate interest and arouse attention. The 
discussion guide will be invaluable in planning 
meetings with groups of all kinds; it covers 
such topics as how to plan the meeting, meth- 
ods of presentation, resources, discussion in 
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small groups, responsibility for planning, and 


of course conducting and leading the dis- 


cussion; there is also a carefully organized list 
of questions keyed to specific parts of the 
standards. Kits for state leaders will be avail- 
ble containing these and other resources for 
putting on effective programs. It is our hope 
that individual librarians, state agencies, and 
state library organizations will make multiple 
purchases of these materials and develop state- 
wide and community-wide plans for their use. 

Plans are also under way for publication of 
other articles based on the standards which 
will appear within the next year in profes- 
sional magazines. 

Another major activity of the Standards 
Implementation Committee has been the stimu- 
lation of joint programs on the standards by 
state school library organizations and educa- 
tional and citizens groups. A modest budget 
appropriated by ALA has not only made pos- 
sible actual support of a limited number of 
such programs during 1960, but also has stim- 
ulated effective plans and programs in a num- 
ber of states where it was not possible to give 
other assistance. 

It is hoped that ALA or some other financial 
resource will support the continuation and ex- 
pansion of this kind of activity during the 
coming years. Members of AASL and other 
librarians should School Libraries 
which began in its October 1959 issue to carry 


watch 


news of implementation activities from all 
states. 

The targets of our implementation program 
are, in summary, the profession itself and our 
fellow teachers and 
must 


colleagues in education 
administrators—and the citizens who 
support our program of education. The tools 
with which we can work include not only our 
state and national organizations in the pro- 
gram of assistance they can provide and pub- 
lications already in existence or in the making. 
but first and foremost our own ingenuity in 
putting to good use the understanding and 
skill with which librarians presumably have 
been provided in their professional education. 
If in 
realization of these new standards than we are 
now to realization of the 1945 standards, we 


can probably only say, “It was our own fault.” 
eee 


1975 we find ourselves no nearer to 
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Planning the book collection for a new school library 


Before the library opens 


by Margaret C. Rehring 


There is an old baseball saying to the effect 
that the team has a good chance to score if the 
first man up gets on base, so that the rest of 
the players can bat him around home. There 
is meaning in this for school libraries. If the 
school library is able to put itself into a posi- 
tion to “score” immediately as soon as the 
‘“‘oame” begins, it is likely to make that score. 
In other words, if the school library is ready 
to operate as soon as the school of which it is 
a part, then it will stand a very good chance 
of becoming an effective part of the total 
school program. To delay is to lose a precious 
opportunity to establish from the very begin- 
ning the habit of library usage in the work ac- 
tivities of teachers and pupils. In order to 
realize the objectives which the school library 
must set for itself, the materials must be im- 
mediately fully accessible. The library 
habit among teachers and pupils must begin 


and 


the day school begins. If the school population 
in a new building is deprived of library services 
and materials, it will be hard to regain the 
ground thus lost. 

During the first year the school librarian 
needs her energies to put her all-important li- 
brary program into operation. She must sell 
the library idea to the experienced teachers, 
who may have come from a school which had 
no centralized library services to draw upon. 
She must initiate the beginning teacher into 
the wonderfully enriching experiences gained 
from the library habit. And she must familiar- 
ize the confirmed users of the school library 
with the riches of a new collection. For of all 
these varying kinds of teachers is the faculty 
of a new school most likely to be composed. 
The librarian in a new school has a difficult 
task to harmonize these elements into a well- 
integrated and functional library program. 
Therefore, the librarian cannot be hampered 
by having to do now all the mechanical tasks 
which should have been done during the previ- 
ous year. She should be employed in advance 


to do the mechanical 


school opens she cannot afford to lose one 


“spadework.” Once 


moment or one opportunity to get the library 
into the swing of classroom activities. The 
library is part of every classroom, and if the 
two are to keep step with each other they have 
to start together. 


HOW TO START 

How is this promptness of library service in 
a new school accomplished? It is reached 
through preplanning and through advance or- 
ganization of equipment, materials, and serv- 
ice before the school opens. And who is the 
chief person responsible for this preplanning, 
so vital to the immediate establishment of li- 
brary services? It is the school librarian work- 
ing with her supervisor or principal. And 
when should all this planning and preplanning 
be done? It must be done long before the 
new school opens. All this is a long and 
thought-requiring process, because if ever care 
is needed, it is needed in the early stages of 
setting up a school library. 


@e Miss Rehring is 
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Workroom of the Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School library showing special work coun- 
ess. The photograph on page 141 was taken in 
books. Students handle many steps in the proc- 
ess. The photograph on page 137 was taken in 


the same room. 


One of the strongest points of planning is 
making available the materials of learning. 
They must be both adequate and accessible. To 
be adequate, the materials collections must be 
well selected, appropriate in level of difficulty, 
fitting to need and interest, of acceptable qual- 
ity, and in sufficient number. To be accessible, 
this material must be adequately processed and 
cataloged and ready for use. Guideposts for 
the attainment of quality, adequacy, and ac- 
cessibility are provided by national standards 
incorporated in Standards for School Library 
Programs (American Library Association, 
1960). 

Organization of a materials collection for a 
new school library is a major item and rep- 
resents a great amount of effort and labor. 
Very often more than one school opens at a 
given time, and this has been usually the case 
in Cincinnati. 

Ideally, the school librarian should be em- 
ployed a full academic year before the antici- 
pated opening date of the new school. During 
this period she may prepare the library for 
functioning in the areas of equipment, collec- 
tion, and operating policies; unfortunately, 
this is not always possible. However, in a 
large school system where a group of experi- 
enced school librarians are already working. 
preparing the collection for the new library can 
be a cooperative effort. Also, the compilation 
of a basic list for the new library by such a 
group allows the new school librarian time 
for other matters; it pools the experience 
with books and pupil needs and the subject 


interests of a large group of persons; it pro- 
vides additional book knowledge for the coop- 
erating librarians; and finally, it is economical 
of time and effort when more than one school 
library is opening and several librarians are 
making a similar effort. 

The disadvantage of a basic, cooperative list 
is that it is not tailored to the individual 
school. However, it must be remembered that 
in most instances the faculty of a new school 
before the 
school opens. When this is the case the li- 


is not announced until shortly 


brarian does not have the benefit of consulta- 
tion with the new teachers in the preparation 
of her list. While she may be able to determine 
curriculum, pupil environment and probable 
interests, she must of necessity work on the 
basis of rather general considerations. It is 
during that first year of operation that, build- 
ing upon the basic selection, she tailors her 
collection much more specifically to her school. 


THE BASIC COLLECTION 

That is why, when anew school library is 
opened in Cincinnati, a basic book appropria- 
tion, apart from its regular operating budget, 
is made available in two equal parts, one to be 
spent for the basic collection prior to the 


school opening and the other during the first 


year of operation. This allows first for a basic 


collection which will approach national stand- 
ards and later for acquisition of the maximum 
collection, tailored to individual needs of the 
particular school. Such basic book collections 
can be used whether one school is opening or 
many. One year, in Cincinnati, four junior 


“For the individual student, the library program 
offers valuable experiences and instruction that 
start with kindergarten and, expanding in 
breadth and depth, continue through the sec- 
ondary school.” Chapter 3. 





high schools opened at once. They were all in 
suburban areas, sufficiently alike to be able to 
use much the same collection. Their individual 
differences were taken care of by the second 
part of their allotment; one 
strengthened its collection of more difficult 
books, another the easier books, another the 
technical books. 

When a new school library is planned a 
committee of school librarians selects a basic 
list of books, which does not duplicate any of 
the standard lists because it goes beyond the 
scope of any one of these. Rather, it is a com- 
posite of many lists. Each librarian on the 
committee chooses the area in which she pre- 
fers to work, and each section of the Decimal 
Classification scheme is then given to one or 


basic school 


more librarians, allowing each one to special- 
ize. After they have made their selections, the 
librarians meet to discuss some of the books 
they have chosen, and it is here that overlap- 
ping choices are avoided and much of the 
work of coordination is achieved. The super- 
visor of school librarians is responsible for the 
final review and coordination of the list. She 
also surveys the needs of the new schools in 
question, and determines the ratio of titles 
among the various Decimal Classifications. A 
careful apportionment of the approximate 
number of titles and of expenditures for each 
classification is worked out, so that the result- 
ing basic list will be well balanced. The Wilson 


Eastern Hills Junior High School library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was ready to be used the day school 


opened. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
is used as a guide for the relative numbers of 
titles in the various classifications. Such a 
basic list can be expanded in any direction for 
schools predominantly technical, and can be 
used for several years by removing out-of- 
print or superseded books, and adding newer 
ones. 

In addition to the number of titles allotted 
to each classification in the basic collection, 
the librarians are asked to list other titles 
which are designated as second choices, These 
second choices are not ordered, but the lists 
are handed over to the librarians of the new 
schools to serve as a nucleus for the second 
half of their basic collection. Only one copy 
of each title is ordered. If more copies are 
needed, they are bought the following year. 

All titles are submitted on order cards with 
full bibliographical data, including notation 
of availability of Wilson printed cards or the 
Library of Congress card number. Where pos- 
sible, Wilson cards are used. The order, ar- 
ranged by classification, is typed for duplica- 
tion at the central office of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A copy of the order is then mailed to the 
H. W. Wilson Company as an order for printed 
cards, 

CENTRALIZED PROCESSING HELPS 

Cincinnati does not as yet have centralized 


ordering and cataloging 
tablished procedure. However, such centraliza- 


processes as an es- 


tion is set up during the summer months to 


handle the processing of these basic book col- 
lections for the new school libraries, and for 
relief for hard-pressed, already established 





libraries. Certain of the regular professional 
school library staff are employed during the 
summer period for this. These basic orders are 
so timed as to arrive in June, cataloged during 
the summer. and are ready for use when school 
opens. 

be handled in 
the the 
library has this responsibility. In Cincinnati 


Audio-visual materials can 


same cooperative way. if school 
the library’s part consists only in having the 
materials available and guiding 


A basic list of 


magazines is also chosen, and like the book 


catalog of 
teachers in selection and use. 


collection, it is subject to modification by the 
librarian as experience with needs and inter- 
ests dictates, after the school opens. Similarly, 
a basic list of operating supplies was drawn 
up when the first of the recent group of new 
schools was built. 

Thus the new school librarian finds herself 
with a fully equipped, fully cataloged library. 
with a good, general, basic collection. The 
librarian herself now becomes acquainted with 
her school clientele. and she discovers the 
individual needs of teachers and pupils. She 
learns the special needs of this particular 
school. She has handled the original collection 


and recognizes where it should be expanded 


= 


ao 


“The school library collection includes a general 
periodical index. Large schools need more than 
one copy.” Chapter 9. Students using periodical 
indexes in the Evanston Township High School 


library. 


by additional titles and by duplication. With 
all this in mind, she makes up this library’s 
second large, basic order by duplicating titles. 
by using second choices made by the commit- 
tee the previous year, and by selections from 


new publications. eee 


The Evanston Township High School Library 


Norep for its excellent educational program, 
experimentation and evaluation, and its emphasis 
Evanston Township 


individual student, 


High School library has a 


on the 
great responsibility, 
opportunity, and challenge. 

Evanston Township High School holds a top- 
ranking position among secondary schools of the 
country. The student body numbers about thirty- 
hundred and is almost divided 


five equally 
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Portrait 


of a school library 


by Margaret E. Nicholsen 


among grades nine through twelve. About thirty- 


five system of “schools within a 


school” was established. The purpose of this or- 


years ago a 
ganization was to provide educational experi- 
ences for each student within a small school set- 
ting, while utilizing freely the advantages of 
diversity and specialization possible only in a 
large high school. There are now four divisions, 
each with its own student organization and its 
own administrative, counseling, and clerical staff, 
and each including all four grades. 

Although the emphasis is definitely on aca- 
demic subjects, Evanston Township High School 
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Miss Nicholsen is head librarian of the institu- 
tion whose portrait she draws. Here is her sum- 
mary comment on the library and its program: 
“This is a portrait of the quarters, the materials, 
the staff, the budget, and the services of one 
school library. All aspects of the program are 
not equally good; in fact, some need to be im- 
{Ithough far from all it 


might be, it is a good library program because 


prot ed ( onsiderably. 


the S¢ hool is an excellent SC hool, and the S¢ hool 
is excellent because the community is interested 
in the educational program and is able and will- 
ing to support it financially.” 


offers courses for all interests, and for all levels 
of ability including those for the educable men- 
tally Place- 
ment Evanston 
pilot 


Advanced 
1951, 
one of the 


handicapped. When the 
Program was started in 
High School 


and it has 


Township was 


schools: continued college-level 
courses for superior students in history, science, 
English, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
For very able students there are honors sections 
on all four grade levels in English, mathematics, 
and social studies. French, Spanish, and certain 
science courses are also given on the honors 


level. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HIGH 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
The Evanston Township High School library is 


a service agency for all departments of the 
school, for all students, including the mentally 
handicapped and those on the college level, for 
all teachers and administrative and clerical per- 
sonnel. It provides all types of materials, non- 


prints as well as print. 


1 science teacher previeu S a mo- 
tion picture film on a projector in 
room of the 
Evanston (Illinois) 


High School library. 


an audio-visual 
Township 


The library is easily accessible to all stucents. 
It is open half an hour before school, and one 
and one-quarter hours after school. During the 
winter of 1959-60 the library is open on Satur- 
day on an experimental basis; it will be open 
on Saturday on a permanent schedule if student 


use justifies it. 
When a student has a study period, he may 
choose to go either to a study hall or to the li- 


brary. Almost all books are on open shelves, and 
the pamphlet files and college catalogs are all 
available to him. Indeed, as few barriers as pos- 
sible are placed between the students and the 
books and other materials. 

Like the school itself, the library emphasizes 
the importance of the individual teacher and stu- 
dent. The library staff takes 
necessary to meet the demands of teachers or to 


whatever time is 
satisfy the needs of students. These are basic in 
the library’s philosophy. 


MATERIALS ARE FURNISHED IN MANY WAYS 


As in all school libraries, the Evanston Town- 
ship High School librarians spend most of their 
time in individual and group reading guidance, in 
helping instruct students to become independent 
and effective users of a library, and in consulta- 
tions with teachers concerning their use of and 
need for materials. 

Materials are furnished teachers in whatever 
manner each prefers. Some teachers request col- 
lections of books to be kept in their classrooms 
for short periods. (“May I have about a hundred 
volumes of modern poetry for a couple of 
Others request collections of library 
materials on long-term loan. Industrial arts, sci- 


weeks ?”’) 


ence, and home economics teachers often check 
out books in September, to be kept in their shops 





or laboratories until June. Some teachers prefer 
to have collections placed in the classroom of the 
library suite and bring their classes there; if ad- 
ditional material is needed, students can go di- 
rectly into the library for it. C'asses of the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped are frequent visitors 
in this manner. Some teachers use the library 
classroom for only one day; others, every day for 
a week or more. Some prefer to bring a class to 
the library classroom and immediately send the 
entire class into the library to search for ma- 
terial; teacher and librarians help as needed. 
Some teachers never bring their classes to the 
library, nor take collections of materials to their 
classrooms. Instead, by use of reading lists or by 
faith in the librarians’ instinct to help when help 
is needed, these teachers assign individual re- 
search and book reports, allowing students to 
select their own materials with the guidance of 
the librarians. A few teachers prefer to take to 
class a book truck loaded with books that usually 
are selected by one of the librarians, and to 
check the books out in the Fre- 
quently, a librarian not only selects books for 
the book truck but goes to the class to introduce 
them. Whatever plan a teacher selects, if at all 
reasonable the librarians adapt to it and provide 


classroom. 


the materials the class needs, in the place and 
at the time desired. There is as little red tape 
as possible, because even a few restrictions may 


Students in an English class arrange materials 
in the popular lighted exhibit case of the Evans- 
ton (Illinois) Township High School library. 


discourage some teachers. Often teachers will 
ask advice as to the best method for accomplish- 
ing their aims and the librarians work out plans 
with them. 

Materials of a nonprint nature may also be 
used by a teacher in whatever way he considers 
best. Instruction is given to teachers who do not 
know how to operate the various pieces of audio- 
visual equipment, and in the fall new teachers 
are urged to come for such instruction. 

Reading lists, or more accurately, lists of ma- 
terials, are prepared for teachers by the librar- 
ians upon request; however, a few rules have 
been established. 

1. The request must be made by the teacher 
to the head librarian, with the 
teacher exactly what is needed. When its purpose 
and proposed use, the date when it must be 
ready, whether or not it is to be annotated, and 


the number of copies needed are determined, the 


who discusses 


head librarian assigns to each staff member some 


particular responsibility in compiling the list. 


2. No lists are made on such general requests 
as a “list of books for juniors.” Specific infor- 
mation must be given as to the subject or type 
of material, and also about the class or group 
that will use it. 

3. Lists must be requested at least one week 
before they are needed to allow time for compi- 
lation, typing, and duplication. 

Preparation of lists in response to the many 
special requests from teachers stimulates the li- 
brary staff to know and use the collection effec- 
tively, and to take full advantage of every spe- 
cial bibliography and tool. 

Although the book collection is weighted very 
heavily toward the adult and college level, there 
are often requests too advanced to satisfy. This 
is especially true of the students working on 
projects in Seminar. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Northwestern Uni- 
versity to allow Evanston Township High School 
students to use the various libraries there; the 
student presents a card from the high school li- 
brarian introducing him to the university librar- 
ians. Each student who wishes this privilege is 
interviewed by the head librarian of the high 
school, who determines that the sources of the 
high school and public libraries have been ex- 
hausted. At the same time lacks in the school li- 
brary collection are identified. Advanced works 
are being added to the high school library col- 
lection as fast as the budget will permit. 

All books ordered for the school—except those 
for the textbook room—are ordered through the 


Senior Science 
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library. Those obtained by teachers from depart- 
mental budgets are handled by the librarians, 
and a record of the location of such material is 
kept in the library. Relatively few titles are or- 
dered in this way, but when need arises for other 
teachers to use such special materials they can 
be easily located. 


MAGAZINES ARE HANDLED BY THE LIBRARY 


Magazine orders from departmental budgets 
are also handled through the library. Although 
many magazines come addressed to individual 
teachers, the library has a master record showing 
the total number of each title coming into the 
receives each. For example, 
Evanston High School takes two 
copies of Life for the library and ten copies for 
individual 


school and who 


Township 


teachers, and three copies of The 
Saturday Review for the library and five for in- 
dividual teachers. 

Use of library magazines is encouraged and 
facilitated in every way. Each fall every member 
of the administrative, teaching, and clerical staffs 
receives a list of 75 professional education 
magazines and 150 general magazines to which 
the library has subscribed or which it is consider- 
ing. Each checks the magazines he would like to 
read regularly. Additional copies of many maga- 
zines are ordered so that one or more copies can be 
sent immediately to staff members. This service 
has been a most successful “public relations” 
device. The teachers appreciate having the peri- 
odicals placed in their mail boxes and at the 
same time are made aware of the library and its 
services. Just as important, however, is the actual 
value to the school in having so many teachers 


read the educational and other periodicals. 
’ 


INSTRUCTING STUDENTS IN USE OF THE LIBRARY 


One of the most important parts of the library 
program is the instruction of all students in the 
program 
three approaches. First, individual help is given 


use of a library. The instruction has 
continually as necessary. Second, freshmen and 
transfer students are given special orientation 
when they arrive. Third, reference books are in- 
troduced as their use is needed in classes. Each 
student is educated to find materials for himself; 
it is essential that he understands that the li- 
brarians are there to help him, but that he must 
do his own thinking. 

The quality and effectiveness of library service 
in a school depend not only on the philosophy of 
the school program, and on the professional skill 
and imagination of the library staff in the serv- 
ices given, but also on four other very important 


Main reading room and entrance to the north 
reading room. The library has a book collection 
of 30,000 volumes. 

factors: 1) 
terials available, 3) the staff provided, and 4) 
the budget furnished. 


the physical setting, 2) the ma- 


LIBRARY QUARTERS 


The library was enlarged and remodeled in 
1957, and it is now a center for learning mate- 
rials for the entire school. It has two large read- 
ing rooms; the College and Career room in 
which there are some eight hundred catalogs on 
open shelves, sixteen drawers of pamphlets on 
choosing a vocation or selecting a college, and 
all the books on these subjects; a conference 
library listening room 
where one thousand phonograph records and two 
turntables with earphones are available; a mag- 
azine-stack area with files in pamphlet boxes of 
about 110 magazines, some dating from 1914; 
supply room; head librarian’s office; workroom; 
two audio-visual rooms, one of which is used for 


room; a classroom; a 


Toe eee rere ee 


Students have access to some 800 college cata- 
logs in the library's College and Career room. 
The library also houses an extensive pamphlet 
collection on careers and vocations. 
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The general pamphlet collection consists of 72 


file drawers containing 22,000 pamphlets. Neu 
materials are added almost daily. Students may 


check out as many as they desire, for one week. 


previewing; a map area for maps of all shapes 


and sizes; and a professional library. Students 


do not use the last-named room, but all books 
are entered in the high school library card cata- 
log as well as the professional library catalog; 
students frequently request books marked “Pro” 
above the call number and may check them out 
for the regular period of two weeks. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


The school’s library program also depends on 
the materials available. It is obvious that a pro- 
gram for the gifted, or the Advanced Placement 
Program cannot be inaugurated without increas- 
ing the library budget to provide materials nec- 
essary for such programs. This is also true of a 
program for the educable mentally handicapped, 
or a science seminar, or an experiment in large 
group teaching. Administrators and librarians 
must learn to plan for and provide adequate and 
materials _ if 
courses and programs are to be successful. 


appropriate newly established 
The Evanston Township High School contains 
thirty 


eighty-one hundred are duplicates. The general 


about thousand volumes of which about 
policy had been to purchase no more than six 
copies of a title; frequently more were needed so 
it is now the policy to purchase as many copies as 
are justified. For example, the library has twenty- 
seven copies of Gone with the Wind, twenty-six 
copies of many of the Problems in American 


Civilization series, nine copies of Leopold and 
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Link’s Problems in American History, and six- 
teen of Seventeenth Summer. 
The general pamphlet collection consists of 72 


file drawers containing about twenty-two thou- 


sand pamphlets; in addition, there are sixteen 
drawers of pamphlets on vocations. New material 
is added almost daily. Pamphlets are used ex- 
tensively by the students who check out as many 
as they desire for one week. 

There are subscriptions to 241 periodicals, of 
which 87 are of a professional nature; many are 
duplicates. In addition, the social studies depart- 
ment purchases magazines which are sent di- 
rectly to the library. These include 70 copies of 
Current History and 35 of The Atlantic. 

All magazines indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature or the Education Index 
are kept on file as long as there is any demand 
for them. Some periodicals have been on file for 
thirty 
everything after five years” 


“discard 
work at 


twenty or years—the rule to 
does not 
Evanston as many students writing research pa- 
pers need magazines of an earlier date. Espe- 
cially valuable are periodicals listed in the Book 
Review Digest, for the teachers emphasize the 
importance of reading and analyzing contempo- 
rary criticisms of literary works. All magazines 
may be checked out for one week. 


NONPRINT MATERIALS 


® About one thousand filmstrips are classified 
that a 
teacher can find books and filmstrips on the 


according to Dewey, so student or 
same subject under the same number. Beside 
the filmstrip cabinets are three viewers for 
examining a strip before borrowing it; these 
viewers are often used by individual students 
in securing material for reports. Fifteen pro- 
jectors for slides as well as filmstrips may be 
borrowed by teachers or students for use in 
the school. 

The phonograph record collection consists of 
approximately one thousand records, both LP 
and 78 rpm. Twenty-four record players to 
be taken to classrooms are available in the 
library and two with 
earphones are housed in the library listening 
room. 

The library 
films and twelve projectors for motion pic- 


workroom, turntables 


owns sixty-four motion picture 


tures; over five hundred films are rented each 
year. In addition, there are nineteen tape re- 
corders and the tape to be used on them, five 
overhead projectors, and five opaque projec- _ 
tors. 

All wall maps in the school are under the su- 
pervision of the library. Many are on perma- 
nent loan to social studies teachers, but 133 
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large wall maps are housed in the library; 
these maps are used on a temporary basis by 


many social studies teachers. Also, the map 
collection includes files of large folded maps. 
This collection of materials is none too large. 


There is frequent need for more copies of books 
in great demand, as well as additional titles. Stu- 
dents are referred to other libraries in the com- 
munity or area when resources are inadequate. 
However, it is the school’s responsibility to fur- 
nish most of these materials, as this is an essen- 
tial element of an effective instructional pro- 
gram. 
STAFI 
The library program of a school also depends 


upon the staff available. 
does not provide a large enough staff cannot ex- 


An administrator who 


pect to have the kind of library service necessary 
for outstanding teaching and well-informed stu- 
dents. 

Evanston Township High School library staff 
full-time 
one half-time paraprofessional, and three full- 


includes five professional librarians, 


time clerical assistants. In addition, nine stu- 


dents are paid for working before and after 
school. All the professional librarians work with 
students and teachers in reading guidance, in- 
struction in use of materials, and in help with 
reference questions. All assist in selecting ma- 
terials. 

Each librarian is scheduled in the library five 
of the eight daily periods, and before and after 
school to work with students and teachers. This 
is a better arrangement than having some staff 
members work behind the scenes without oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the types of 
questions raised and demands made by students 
and teachers. Each librarian has one period for 
lunch and two periods in the library workroom, 
or in consultation with teachers; 
sible for one or more specific parts of the pro- 
gram. For example, one librarian is designated 
as the audio-visual specialist, while another has 
charge of the library instructional program. 

Each of the three full-time clerical assistants 
has definite responsibilities, also. The semiprofes- 


each is respon- 


sional member of the staff is given responsibili- 
ties often taken by teachers as well as some usu- 
ally assigned to clerical assistants. Besides the 
nine students paid to work before and after 
school, three or four student volunteers work at 
the charging desk, assist with taking attendance, 
and check materials in and out each period of 
the school day. 

The library staff may 
school librarians who work alone, but each time 


sound large to some 


The workroom of the Evanston Township High 
School library. Miss Nicholsen is standing at the 
end. 


a staff member has been added demands for serv- 
ices have increased. It seems that all have had 
to work harder than before. 


BUDGET 

The school library program also depends upon 
the budget allowed by the Superintendent or 
Board of Education. This is the Evanston Town- 
ship High School library budget for 1959-60: 
books, $5400; magazines, $600; pamphlets, 
$400; professional books and magazines, $500; 
filmstrips, $500; phonograph $500; 
slides, $150; rebinding of books, $500; printed 
forms, $200; purchase of motion pictures, $1500; 
rental of motion pictures, $1800; book process- 
ing supplies, $500; A-V supplies, $1300; office 
equipment, $400; A-V equipment, $6450; total 
$20,700. 

The budget varies from year to year as differ- 
ent emphases are placed upon various areas. 
This past years, A-V 
equipment is taking a disproportionate share of 
the total budget. In 1958-59 the total amount 
spent for the library, including salaries, was 
$59,810. The total high school education oper- 
ating fund disbursements were $2,268,152 for 
that eee 


records, 


year, as in the several 


year. 


“A school library has always been, and 
will continue to be, flexible in its program 
of services and in the scope of the materials 
of communication contained in its collec- 
tions, as it meets the changing needs of 
the school that it Standards for 
School Library Programs, Chapter 2. 


serv es.” 





Treasure Trove bound books - : - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 


gee * 
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TREASURE TROVE .:-.. 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 

For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
— binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 


Oreaswre Ovrove wie Ghia, to 
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7) Rutgers University Press 
SPRING 1960 


THE GENERALSHIP OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 

The first account of Alexander's generalship plus 


a biography of his personality 


Maps, diagrams, photographs, notes, March $7.50 


AMERICA IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 

by D. W. Brogan 

A sympathetic, thought-provoking appraisal of 


America and its attitudes towards other people in 


a changing world June $3.95 


WHITE AND COLOURED: 

The Behaviour of British People Towards 
Coloured Immigrants 

by Michael Banton 

“Invaluable for Americans interested in the race 


J. C. Furnas 
Notes, Index, March $4.00 


THEIR BROTHER’S KEEPERS: 


problen 


Moral Stewardship in the 
United States, 1800-1865 
by Clifford S. Griffin 


An important account of the great American crusade 


for moral reformation 
Notes, Bibliography, Index, March $6.00 


THE ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
OF FARM ANIMALS 

Edited by Enos J. Perry 

Third revised edition of an important and authori- 
tative book. I//us., Biblio., Index, February $6.50 


SMUGGLERS’ WOODS 
by Arthur D. Pierce 
Neglected chapters in New Jersey's colonial history. 
By the author of Iron in the Pines. 
Bibliography, index. Illustrated June $5.00 


YOU CAN TALK WELL 

by the late Richard Reager 

Completely revised by Norman P. Crawford 
and Edwin L. Stevens 

New edition of best-selling manual which covers 
every speech-making occasion. Biblio., June $3.95 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Historical Contributions from 1776 to 1908 
by Raymond N. Doetsch 

Historically important papers translated into Eng- 
lish. With biographical sketches of the authors, 
portraits, and other illus. Biblio., May $5.00 


THE RUTGERS BANKING SERIES 
Monetary Decisions of the Supreme Court 
by Gerald T. Dunne 


The initial title in the Series June $5.00 


The Federal Reserve Discount Window 
by George W. McKinney June $5.00 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 


by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 

Text-and-picture story of sources of jazz made by 
Negroes in the South. With over 200 superb 
photographs. May $6.00 


WRITING IN AMERICA 
Edited by John Fischer and Robert B. Silvers 
The widely read Harper's magazine supplement, 
with a special introduction by Mason Gross, Presi- 
dent of Rutgers, The State University. 

April Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.45 


COLETTE by Elaine Marks 


The first book to combine critical examination of 


her writings with a glimpse of her rich and varied 
life May $5.00 


NEWSPRINT: 

Producers, Publishers, Political Pressures 
by Ethan L. Ellis 

An economic study of the cost structure of news- 
print over the last 20 years. I/lus., tables, notes, 
biblio., index. June Tentative Price, $7.50 
LABOR LEADERSHIP 

A Union University Approach 

by Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert Levine 


An account of a pioneering educational project. 
Charts, tables, index June $5.00 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
The New Jersey Experience 


by Monroe Berkowitz March $6.00 


NEW JERSEY’S FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM 


by Paul J. Strayer 
An analysis of taxation and finance in the Garden 
State. Tables March $2.75 


RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press 
Toronto, Canada 
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NEW Juvenile Spring Book List With... 


LL TH 


E SALES-APPEA 


of Reilly & Lee Books for More Than 57 Years! 


Two Brand New “Easy-to-Read”’ Photo Stories 


COME TO THE CIRCUS 
by Charles Philip Fox 


Peter and Barbara go behind the 
scenes of a real circus. Illustrated 


on the lots of Ringling Brothers (\ 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus and 
othe? well-known circuses 


In Publisher's Reinforced Binding 


Feb. 29 $2.50 


JUST JOSIE 
by Betty Beeby 


' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
! 
' 
a ' 
with real-life photographs taken A j , ! pony farm. The photographs /\ 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
i 


SEE OUR PONY FARM 


by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
This book is almost as much fun at 


Ge) and excitement as a visit to a real \,,%/¥ 
follow a young boy about a pony 
farm as he helps his father with ) | 

his daily tasks 4 

/ \\ 

In Publisher's Reinforced Binding bbe wl! 

32 Photographs 


First Reader Vocabulary Feb. 29 $2.50 First Reader Vocabulary 


THROW STONE 
by Mary Ellen Stevens and E. B. Sayles 


Young children will be fascinated The story of a young boy who 
with this story of little Josie as she ors 4 with his family, lived in the Arctic 


discovers her fingers and toes, her ; before the glacier came. How 
ears, eyes and nose, and learns a they migrated from Asia and sur 


what each is for. A skillful com 


vived in the bleak and desolate 


bination of attractive two-color Arctic wastes provides adventurous 


illustrations and delightful rhymes 


In Publisher's Reinforced Binding 32 Pages, Illustrated 


reading for young minds seeking 
excitement and historical fact 


Feb.29 Ages2-5 $2.00 2 Colors May Ages 9-14 $3.00 


FIVE RUN AWAY TOGETHER 


by Enid Blyton 


by Enid Blyton 


There's excitement aplenty when Dick, > @ Once more Julian, Dick, Anne, their tom- 
Julian, Anne and their tomboy cousin boy cousin ‘‘George’’ and her dog the 
Georgina run off to Kirren Island . . . com- f wonderful Timmy find themselves in the 
plete with ruined castle and dungeons. A ¥ ’ middle of adventure at a sinister house, 


fast-paced mystery 
March 14 Ages 8-12 


Smuggler's Top 


$2.50 IMustrated, March 14 Ages 8-12 
Black and White 


TERRY IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


by Bengt Danielsson 


One adventure swiftly follows another for Terry and his 
sister Elizabeth when they go to the South‘Seas. As a thrill 
ing climax, they are shipwrecked on a lonely coral island 

Bengt Danielsson relies on the knowledgeand experience 
he gained as a member of the famous Kon-Tiki expedition 
to draw a romantic and authoritative picture of life on the 
islands of the South Seas 


March Ages 11-15 $2.75 IMustrated, Black and White 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Let’s learn from 


the schools 


by Sophie C. Silberberg 


Mrs. Silberberg is public relations director to 
the Nassau Library System and is a trustee of 
the Rockville Centre, N.Y ., Public Library. She 
is a member of the New York State Citizen’s 
Committee for the Public Schools and is chair- 
man of the Long Island Citizen’s Council for 
the Public Schools. Because of her dual inter- 
est in libraries and schools she was asked to 
write for this special issue on School Libraries 
an article on citizen support of our educa- 
tional system and its relevance to the objec- 
tives of National Library Week. 


As community agencies the public library 
and the public school resemble each other in 
organization and purpose. They have in com- 
mon the fact that both must earn and sustain 
the support of the people if quality programs 
and services are to be maintained. It is ap- 
propriate therefore in this issue devoted to 
school libraries that we re-examine the un- 
derlying factors involved in the growing citi- 
zen support for our public schools. It is most 
important that we do so now, as we gear our 
plans for National Library Week, because the 
underlying philosophy of the promotion of 
“Wake Up and Read” is to arouse citizen 
interest in and concern for better library pro- 
grams of all kinds. 

About twelve years ago, Dr. James B. Co- 
nant and Roy E. 
for a nationwide program that would stimu- 


Larsen envisioned the need 


late citizen interest in and action for improv- 
ing the public schools. A committee of na- 
tionally prominent laymen was organized to 
spearhead the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. The slogan “Better Schools” 


appeared in every type of national me‘ium 
and called attention to the citizens council’s 
program and purpose. This has a parallel, for 
us, in our “Wake Up and Read” campaign. 
The basic philosophy of the Better Schools 
movement was the premise that our schools 
are only as good as our local communities 
want them to be. 

As individuals and became 
cerned with their schools and responded to this 
call to action, state committees were formed. 
As an example, the New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools, now eight 
years old, works with over 1700 local citizen 


groups con- 


groups across the state. It has been helped in 
these efforts by professional educators who, 
working as consultants or associate members, 
aid the state committee in helping citizens of 
the state find workable answers to their educa- 
tional needs and problems. These educators 
(as can librarians) demonstrate their belief in 
the value of citizen support. 

The basis of all citizen action lies in guide 
lines for effective action which this state com- 
mittee sets forth. For instance, local groups 
are urged to include representatives of the 
whole community, to keep well informed, and 
to work cooperatively with the school board 
and school administration while keeping in- 
dependence of thought and action. Above all, 
they are cautioned and conditioned to remem- 
ber that although the citizen group studies, 
interprets, and recommends, the policy deci- 
sions rest with the board of education. 

The state committee’s services are given by 
its members and a small paid staff. These 
services are available to individuals and local 
citizen school groups in every part of New 
York State, include field 


and consultation, 
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work. 


change of community experience through a 


publications, conferences, and_ inter- 
clearinghouse library. 

The problems of support facing our public 
schools have been more apparent and perhaps 
more dramatic than those facing libraries. The 
needs for classroom seats and teachers have 


been obvious. Added to this is the emotional 


WONDERFUL 
NEW WORLDS... 


WAKE UP AND 


READ 


The 1960 NLB 


poster. 


concern of each parent with the education of 
his own child. Beyond all else is the fact that 
the education of our youth has actually be- 
come an important instrument of national de- 
fense, of the survival of our way of life and 
the preservation of our values. 

However, even though school needs are 
more important, librarians can develop a 
series of similar arguments on the needs of 
our libraries. The public must be convinced 
that the library is a vital and integral part of 
the community’s total educational resources. 
Saying this is not enough! If we want to cre- 
ate a greater community understanding of 


the functions and potentials of good library 
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service, we need to involve the citizen in our 
program and help him develop a direct rela- 
tionship to his library. 

Our support for schools has gone beyond 
new buildings. We have sought solutions to 
financial problems for support of quality edu- 
cation. We have been concerned with identify- 
ing and developing good school board mem- 
bers. We have been concerned with the total 
area of teachers’ salaries and work load. In 
York State where 
citizen support has been strongest, there have 


those communities in New 


been marked increases in salary schedules. By 
working with citizens and school board mem- 
bers, teachers have become more secure in 
their requests and thereby have gained greater 
recognition of their professional status. 

Citizen understanding does not come over- 
night, rather it is a result of a process of in- 
volvement. Citizens have been involved in the 
school program by working on advisory com- 
mittees, by working in curriculum study 
groups and in workshop groups. The success- 
ful programs have not involved laymen alone, 
nor have they consisted of educators talking 
to each other. These have been groups of citi- 
zens, educators, and school board members 
sitting down together to work out solutions to 
problems facing their schools. 

Besides the involvement of those who can 
always be counted on to support good educa- 
tion there is a deliberate seeking out of those 
from whom opposition is apt to come, Granted 
the latter is the most difficult to do, at times 
even painful, there is proof that it is worth 
The interplay of human 


brings greater understanding and a climate 


trying. relations 
and framework for resolving differences. By 
opening up an avenue of two-way communica- 
tion we have enabled the educator to translate 
his goals more effectively. The aura of the 
ivory tower has been removed and the school 
has become a friendly place where all belong. 

Does it not behoove the library to draw on 
the experiences of the public school? We don’t 
even need a Dr. Conant or a Roy Larsen to 
show us the way—we have the mechanics to 
do it now. We have our Friends; we have our 
trustees; now we have National Library Week. 

The Friends of the Library movement has 
been welcomed as a supporting agency of the 
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public library.’ If we are completely honest 


with ourselves, will we admit that by and 
large these groups may have been working in 
a vacuum? Some of them have done a splen- 
did job in active, working support for new 
but what? Many 


groups, particularly Kiwanians, Rotarians, and 


building programs then 
women’s groups, have been admirable in their 
attempt to get new libraries organized and 
opened. Have we properly channeled these ef- 
forts for our good or have we permitted them, 
particularly the Friends, to deteriorate into 
social organizations that are library centered? 
If professional librarians are completely 
honest, have some of them not feared, as many 
educators have (and still do), the intervention 
of meddling laymen? 

To go a step further, have not some profes- 
sionals even been cautious with trustees? 
Have we taken advantage of all the talents and 
business experiences of our trustees ? 

The local promotion for National Library 
Week is a good place to begin building firmer 
and more meaningful relationships with our 
trustees, Friends, local educational institutions 
and, above all, with those groups and individ- 
uals who have never outwardly exhibited in- 
terest in the library. A pattern can be set that 
will serve as a framework for continued action 
throughout the year. Use the planning of Na- 
tional Library Week and the celebration itself 
as a means and not as an end. Any librarian 
can appoint a capable committee that will pre- 
pare an interesting series of events, but if our 
real purpose is to involve more people, to open 
up new avenues of communication, and to 
gain wider support, might it not be better to 
try working in a step-by-step process, to give 


each group special significance? 


STEP BY STEP 


1. Discuss the whole purpose of NLW with 
your trustees. Take them into your confidence 
and indicate how you feel NLW can be used to 
improve your library. Ask for their suggestions 


; For 


agency see 


a description of another type of supporting 
Library Councils, a New Force for Li- 
brary Improvement,” by Alex Drogichen, in the 
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and their help in planning NLW activities. 

2. Suggest that a few trustees, representa- 
tives of the Friends, and some members of 
your staff form a preliminary committee to 
draw up a list of people who might serve on 
the NLW local committee. Keep in mind that 
this planning committee should cut across all 
community lines and should be as representa- 


tive of all groups and thinking in the com- 
munity as possible. Try to involve people who 
have never evidenced interest in the library. 
Gamble on acquiring new allies and friends. 


Seek out those who have contributed to other 
needed community affairs. These individuals 
may be attracted to an interesting project 
which on the surface seems to be of short 
duration. 

3. Think through the possibilities for chair- 
man. He should be a community leader; 
whether he uses the library should not be a 
consideration. 

1. It may be wise for the preliminary com- 
mittee of trustees, Friends, and staff to draw 
up a list of tentative suggestions and ideas to 
be considered by the planning committee. This 
will help the library-centered people give lead- 
ership to the overall planning. Care must be 
exercised not to permit these suggestions to 
dominate, or to direct thinking of the commit- 
tee. 

5. Use your National Library Week organi- 
zation handbook. It has many valuable ideas 
and suggestions for programs and steps to be 


taken in developing them. 


TRY A REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


National Library Week is a springboard for 
continued action. An interesting follow-up 
would be to bring several neighboring com- 
munities together in a regional library con‘ 
ference, to share NLW experiences and to dis- 
cuss ways of making the library’s role more 
effective. Such a conference should be citizen- 
oriented, with librarians and trustees partici- 
pating in all work groups. The regional con- 
ference has already proven to be an effective 
learning experience for citizens working for 
their schools. These established citizen groups 
will be happy to share their knowledge and ex- 
perience with you. eee 
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Reading is a lifetime affair 


by William I. Nichols 


Tus year the Steering Committee has broad- 
ened the objectives of National Library W eek, 
which will be observed April 3-9, 1960. Its 
hasic objectives are still, first, to promote the 
idea of reading: and second. to promote the 
idea of libraries. But we have added two more 
this year. The third is one which I am sure 
will have the endorsement of every librarian 
to encourage teen-agers to develop that love of 
reading which will carry them over the hur- 
dle from children’s books and required school 
texts into a strongly felt personal realization 
of reading’s pleasures. 

The fourth is to expand our “Week” to a 
year. This may seem paradoxical, but I think 
the facts give it a compelling logic. Reading 
is no seasonal enthusiasm, like trout fishing or 
deer hunting. Reading is forever. To be worth 
anything, it must become a lifetime affair. And 
that means it is appropriate to think of our 
program as a year-round activity. This wider 
aim should not in any way deflect us from the 
importance of National Library Week itself, 
because that is the morment when all our nation- 
wide forces are focused on the pleasure and 
value of reading. But experience these past 
two years has shown that once enthusiasm is 
awakened by the Week. it tends to overflow 
into the rest of the year. 

There are already encouraging signs of this. 
For example, the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company has just been taping a series of half- 


e Mr. Nichols, editor 
and publisher of This 
Week, is chairman of 
this 


Library 


year’s National 
W eek 


ing Committee. 


Steer- 


Kiwanis Promotes Teen-Age Reading 


Kiwanis International plans to launch a 
reading program for young people in con- 
nection with National Library Week. The 
will be directed to about 2000 
ALA 


is assisting Kiwanis with their reading pro- 


program 
Kiwanis Key Clubs in high schools. 
S 


gram through consultation and preparation 
of some reading lists. Local librarians may 
be approached by local clubs for assist- 
ance and will want to cooperate with them 
in appropriate ways. Kiwanis is also urg- 
ing its local clubs and its youth organiza- 
tions, the Circle K Clubs and Key Clubs, 
to offer to assist their local librarians in 
the observance of National Library Week. 
Librarians will certainly be able to use 
some of these young people. In some cases 
they can be asked to serve on local NLW 
committees. 
+ 


hour programs on reading—some by stars of 


stage and screen, some by personalities in 
other fields (see “Reading Out Loud” in the 
January ALA Bulletin). These programs are 
being shown on their own TV stations and 
made available to others throughout the coun- 
try. Seventeen magazine has recently added a 
regular book column for its young audience, 
“Curl Up and Read.” Abby Van Buren is plan- 
ning to give advice on reading in her column, 
“Dear Abby.” The American Weekly is intro- 
ducing a regular reading feature, as are many 
other popular magazines. All these activities 
are outgrowths of National Library Week. 
The success of Clifton Fadiman’s “Lifetime 
Reading Plan” which This Week published 
last April prompted us to engage him for a 
continuing series on reading. This has ap- 
peared since September under the general title. 
“Read It Now.” The pieces are great reading. 
either from classic literature or from exciting 
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current books, and the response has been en- 
thusiastic. Each week in his introduction Mr. 
Fadiman stresses the reading pleasure to be 
found in the selection. 

Many newspapers are also taking a more 
direct interest in the goals we have established 
for National Library Week. Through the col- 
lege workshops sponsored for the past two 
summers by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association, many teachers 
are making newspaper reading a tool of class- 
room instruction, Hundreds of teen-agers are 
learning to read newspapers more intelligently 
and this, in turn, introduces these young adults 
to another kind of reading satisfaction which 
will open up all sorts of new interests to be 
explored in books and magazines. 

The Magazine Publishers Association is also 
now at work on a reading development pro- 
gram. 


THE HEART OF THE PROGRAM 


Our purpose is to make people want to read 
as a means of enriching life. The job is to 
awaken thousands of men and women to some- 
the satis- 
faction of growing to appreciate the values of 
life through wider reading. I like to think that 
as this enjoyment takes hold and deepens, peo- 


thing they may have been missing 


ple will find their taste improving and they 
will reach out for better writing, better think- 
ing, better living. 

If this seems too great an ideal 
think it is 


though | 


do not lay it to the enthusiasm 


which National Library Week so naturally en- 
genders. 

In fact, one of the pleasures of association 
with this program has been to observe the con- 
tagious enthusiasm which it generates every- 
where. I have never known an activity in 
which so much was created by so many, and | 
suspect that this spontaneous combustion is 
the for National 
Week’s outstanding success. The Steering Com- 
mittee itself reflects this. It is a group of key 


one of reasons Library 


business and professional people, both men 
and women, whose sessions are anything but 
the 
meetings” you might expect. It is delightful to 


solemn and_ perfunctory “committee 
see how the members react on each other to 
develop new and exciting ideas to further the 
purposes of the program. After the first meet- 
ing this year, Emerson Greenaway, director 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, said it 
would be a wonderful thing if a sound film 
could have been made of the proceedings so 
that 


excitement of the group. 


librarians could observe and share the 

But perhaps the enthusiasm isn’t so surpris- 
ing after all. Reading is a particularly per- 
sonal kind of experience which people like to 
share with others. So they respond to the idea 
of National Library Week not as a duty but 
because they really want to. They want to help 


other people find the same sort of enjoyment 
which reading brings to them. That’s what 


from 
and it is 
eco 


makes the movement spread so rapidly 
city to city, from person to person 
still spreading. 


New ... published February 1960 


OPO 


500 PAGES 


OT he 


to-read two-column pages 


The first biographical membership directory of the College since 1948 
membership from data supplied by members themselves, alphabetically arranged on easy 


1960 DIRECTORY 


of the 


American College of Hospital Administrators 


3,800 BIOGRAPHICAL LISTINGS 


. listings of entire 


classified/regional index . also descriptive data, lists 


of officers and regents, membership requirements and code of ethics 


$15.00 list - 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
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Library/institutional and pre-publication discounts 
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What librarian hasn't shuddered when 
she sees a book come back which has 
been misused and looks as though a 
puppy had cut his teeth on it? And such 
things do happen. 


Even Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck 
ram is not guaranteed to withstand the 
onslaught of a puppy’s teeth, but it will 
stand up under hard usage 


Because . . . it has a built-in quality 
that makes it wear, scratch, tear and 
moisture resistant. And, there is a wide 
range of cheerful colors which keep 
their new look because they can be 
wiped clean of soil, dirt and fingermarks 
with a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify 


HOLLISTON 


NUP 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


Binding’ 


THe HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York ° Philadelphia - Chicago 


Milwaukee San Francisco 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 


= f= 
“INFORMATION = 


This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 
41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 
LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 
STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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PLASTI-KLEER 


eee 


MAGAZINE 


BINDERS DURABILITY 
and BEAUTY 


Beauty and Protection for your periodicals 
.. - Now at truly low cost. 


Crystal-clear, heavy gauge vinyl protects and high- 
lights your reading room periodicals. This long- 
enduring “memory” plastic will always retain its 
shape, no matter how heavily used. 


MORE EXTRAORDINARY FEATURES 
IN DURA-LUX 
Rigid, deep red back and spine of opaque vinyl 
cloth embossed to simulate leather 
Snap out mechanism to hold magazines in place 
and to permit interchanging of issues in seconds 
In addition to reading table use, Dura-Lux Binders are 
ideal for vertical racks, and will show no sign of “droop”. 


Durability and Beauty at Low Prices 


Dura-Lux Crystal-clear Mi igazine Binders are available in 
all sizes from 734” to 1114” for $2.85 e ach, and 111%” to 
1414” for $3.15 each. The Dura-Lux Binder is also avail 
shies with a special lock to prevent loss, at a slight extra 
charge. 


Fully Clear De Luxe Binder 


For reading tables and inclined display on magazine 
shelving. ully transparent, durab le and easy-to-use vinyl 
plastic gives a full view to both front and back covers of 
mi agazines. The Fully Clear De Luxe Binder ranges from 

to 15” to cover all mz igazines ... Beauty and utility 


, C. wo ; 13% 
a ee at slightly higher cost. 


Write for more information on the complete Plasti- 
Kleer line of book and magazine protection. 


INDUSTRIES 
hto™. ant 


Dept. C 33, 56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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A new 
junior high room 


by Helen Siniff 


Viss Siniff the establishment 
of a Junior High Room in the Wilmette, IIli- 


nots, Public 


reports on 


Library, where she is librarian. 


High 
Room in our library. we were greatly inter- 


{LA Bulle- 


Having recently opened a Junior 


ested in the November issue of the 


tin which came to grips with the problem of 


the junior high age child in the public library. 
Our experience with our new room has con- 
vinced us that she is right in calling this the 
forgotten age group. 

Most of us have been so busy coping with 
the increase in suburban population in gen- 
eral and with that of children in particular 
that we have had all we could do to keep our 
head above water with age groupings already 
For the last 
have been aware that the junior high school 


set up. few years, however, we 
age group was developing into an entity in 
itself, and that we had no logical place for it 
in the library. If permitted to do so, they 
would soon have taken over the high school 
room to the dissatisfaction of the high school 
students. With ever younger readers invading 
the children’s room, they felt that their status 
was above that department. In many instances, 

and eighth graders actually did 


not get their share of attention in the rush to 


the seventh 


take care of the younger children who were 
less able to help themselves. 

Another phase of the problem was the in- 
creasing amount of outside work assigned to 
junior high school students which required the 


With heavy 


the adult reference room by high school stu- 


use of library materials. use of 
dents, the adult department could supply nei- 
ther space nor staff to give them the amount 
of help they needed in finding material. With 
the confusion brought on by so many young 
borrowers in the children’s room, study space 
in that department was not satisfactory. 
The answer seemed.to be a separate room 
where their particular needs could be met. An 
auditorium formerly used by civic groups was 
sacrificed for this purpose. This room, located 
floor but 
the children’s 


on the second from the same en- 


trance as room, serves sixth, 
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Junior High Room of Wilmette Public Library. 


seventh, and eighth grade children. The deci- 
sion to include sixth graders was based on two 
things—the need to include enough books and 
services to justify a separate room and staff 
and an awareness that sixth graders were 
use of the reference re- 


making increasing 


sources of the library and needed much the 
same type of help that the other grades re- 
quired. 

From the first, we have had excellent co- 
operation from the schools. They have given 
us valuable advice and have done everything 
they could to build up the prestige and im- 
portance of the new room to the students. All 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade classes 
have visited the room with their teachers. Not 
only has this given us an opportunity to orient 
the students, but, equally important, it has 
brought the teachers into the library. 

To staff the room we took one full-time per- 
son from the children’s room to be in charge 
and for the busy after-school hours, one li- 
brarian from the adult department and one 
from the children’s room who had _ taught 
eighth grade. We did this to bridge the gap 
between this room and the adult department 
and to establish a point of future contact when 
the children become adult borrowers. Seventh 
and eighth grade students may have their 
adult 
Adult fiction 
borrowed only with the approval of the junior 
high school librarians. When material is not 
available in the Junior High Room and might 
be hard to find in the adult department, the 
junior high school librarian comes with the 
student into the adult department. 

Although the main part of the book collec- 
tion was transferred from the children’s room, 


cards marked to borrow nonfiction in 


the adult department. may be 


additional titles have been added which are 
more adult in character. The reference collec- 
tion has been enlarged and a number of adult 
titles added to it. One of the drawbacks to the 
separation from the children’s room has been 
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the division of the juvenile collection and the 
loss of a complete collection to both depart- 
ments. However, since no restriction is placed 
on use of the Junior High Room by any age 
child and since the seventh and eighth graders 
tend to use the adult department for addi- 
tional materials, this has not proved to be a 
problem. Duplication of titles is necessary par- 
ticularly on the sixth grade level, but many 
books would have been bought in duplicate 
even if they had been shelved together. 

One of the incidental effects of the division 
has been to provide better service for the 
younger children. With the three upper grades 
removed, parents and children find it much 
easier to find books on their reading level. 
With the reference load eased, the children’s 
room staff can give more reading guidance to 
lower grade children. And the lessening of 
noise and confusion has brought a measure 
of peace to an otherwise harassed staff. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of this 
move has been the response of the children 
themselves. No feeling of isolation bothers 
them. They like it! They come in droves and 
their behavior is amazing. They are im- 
mensely proud of having their own room, 
flattered by it, and have repaid us by acting 
like adults and by expressions of appreciation 
that are heart w arming. 

Our experience with this separate Junior 
High Room, although of brief duration, con- 
vinces me that we must change our alignment 
of age groups in the public library. Our high 


school room is now used principally by fresh- 


men and sophomores. Junior and seniors want 
to range over the entire adult collection for 
their reading. Adult titles for the more ma- 
ture high school reader go begging in the 
high school room, since the reader of these 
books no longer uses the room. The average 
freshman and sophomore seeks his recrea- 
tional reading more often on the Du Jardin 
or Heinlein level. Moreover, in our area the 
high school student is becoming more self- 
sufficient in the public library and the high 
school library becomes more complete and 
adequate for his needs. It is the junior high 
school student who is most often beyond his 
depth in library materials and who needs the 
most help, and it is the junior high school 
library that is being built up. For the time 
being, the public library should fill the gap if 
it is at all possible to do so. eee 
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= 


Viking Junior Books free catalogue 
with graded list and subject index 
is available upon request. It con- 
tains 146 illustrated pages; descrip- 
tions of 27 new books for 1959 and 
of 450 older titles. A supplement of 


13 titles for spring 1960 is included. 


Books are beautifully illustrated 

picture books, story books, junior 
novels, history, biography, geogra- 
phy, art, nature and science—for 
primary, elementary, and _ high 


school grades. 


All books are cloth bound. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





MIDWEST LIBRARY AGENCIES MEET 


state library extension 
agencies of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana met for a 
third annual meeting in Rockton, 
November 12-13, 1959. Representatives 


Ohio, included in this eight-state regional group- 


Representatives of the 


Illinois, on 
from 


ing, were absent. John Lorenz and Germaine 
Krettek were special program participants. 

The program dealt principally with progress 
and problems in the states’ library projects un- 
der the Library Act, 
searching discussion of the question, “After the 
Library Services Act, What?” 


In the first session of this conference, a round- 


Services closing with a 


up of news from the states revealed the existence 
of an impressive variety of LSA library experi- 
ments in the midwest. Included were several mul- 
ticounty library demonstrations, centralized cata 
loging and processing centers, state-wide studies 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, scholarship programs 
in Missouri and Wisconsin, numerous contrac- 
tual agreements, decentralized field offices in IIli- 
nois, lowa, Michigan, and Missouri, a new film- 
strip on regional libraries in Missouri, a new 
training program for library aides in Michigan, 
a special contract for radio and TV services in 
Illinois, a legislative program well developed in 


Minnesota. 


The 3B's 


specialists in 


Reported were both successful and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to achieve cooperation among gov- 
ernmental indicated that 
midwestern state library agency workers are not 


units. It was clearly 
afraid to experiment in patterns of library de- 
velopment. Neither are they afraid to admit mis- 
takes and to change the approach. And, most of 
all, they do not shy away from hard work! 

The 
firmed their intention to support the continuance 
of the Library Services Act.—S. Janice Kee, sec- 
Free Library 


group, in a round-the-table report, con- 


retary, Wisconsin Commission, 


Vadison. 


TELEVISION 
TAPE 
RECORDING 


GIBSON by George B. Goodall 

GIRL@ (48 pp. illus.) TE-48 
A semi-technical book by ROBINS on methods 
and techniques in the amazing new field of 
Video Tape Recording, just published. Price $1.00 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF TAPE RE- 
CORDING, by Lee Sheridan (TE-128) 128 pp. 
illus. For the non-professional recordist, de- 
scribes developments in stereo and tells how to 
buy and operate a tape recorder, etc., etc. 
TAPE EDITING AND SPLICING (TE-24) 24 pp 
illus. $.35 


Write for FREE catalog. At Dealers Everywhere! 
Robins Industries Corp., Flushing 54, N.Y. 
Att: Miss Toner 
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Reconditioning & Preconditioning 
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All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote .. . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AIOS 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Book-Saver 


... for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 


report of the Nominating Committee of the Adult 
Services Division: 


Vice president and president-elect 


Mrs. Florence S. Craig. director, Adult 


tion, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 


land. 
Nell I. Scott, coordinator of group services, Pub- 


lic Library. Denver. 


Secretary 


Patricia M. Kenny, supervising librarian, Cen- 
New York Public Library. 


director, Athens Regional Li- 


tral Circulation, 
Sarah E. Maret. 
brary, Athens, Ga. 


Director 


Elizabeth B. 
County Libraries, Bladensburg, 


Prince George’s 
Maryland. 
Adult 


Baltimore. 


Hage, director, 


Levy. assistant coordinator, »erv- 
Pratt 


names 


Evelyn 


Enoch Free Library, 


Additional 


signed by not fewer than 50 members of the di- 


i es, 


may be made by petitions 
vision. Such petitions must be filed with the pres- 
ident of the division, Margaret Fulmer, Public 
Library, Whittier, California, by March 15, 1960 
No person may be nominated who is not a mem- 
ber of the division and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Commit- 


tee. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959 


The Notable Books Council completed work on 
“Notable Books of 1959” during the Midwinter 
Meeting. As usual, the list will be 
March 1, just in time for libraries to plan for 
exhibits of the books during National Library 
Week, April 3-9. For libraries which need this 
March 1, a copy of the re- 
to the office 
Adult Services Division after February 15 


released on 


information before 


lease will be available on 


of the 
with the understanding that the release date 


request 


of March 1 will be safeguarded, and that there 


Educa- 


will be no publicity before the list is released in 
the press. The work of the headquarters office 
will be greatly expedited if requests for releases 
are accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
+10 envelope. 

The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March the ALA Bulletin, 
and the titles will be listed in the March 1 issue 
of The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
The ALA Publishing Department will again this 
year publish the annotated list. It will be avail- 
able in quantity from the Publishing Depart- 
ment, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois, at 
the following prices: 


issue of 


$ 3.50 
5.00 
10.00 
16.00 


50 copie 
100 copie 


250 copie 


1000 copies $ 28.00 
60.00 
100.00 


2500 copies 
5000 copies 
500 copie 


Shipment is postpaid. While imprint service 
will not be provided, the leaflet will be designed 
in such a way that a library may add its own 
imprint if it wishes. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The following committee appointments were 
confirmed too late for inclusion in the December 
{LA Bulletin: 

Conference Program 

Thornton (1961) 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 


Committee—Eileen 


Virginia Owens, Mrs. Irene Strieby 
Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 
Dorothy Bendix. 


mittee 
ciations Committee 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Divisional representatives are preparing to 
take part in the conference, which will take 
place in Washington, D.C., March 27-April 2. 
Madeline 


who 


Evers, one of ASD’s representatives, 
attended the meeting of the Council of 


National Organizations on Children and Youth, 


which took place in September, reported very 
fully 


and youth of minority groups, in which she took 


at that time on the discussion on children 


part. Excerpts from her report follow: 


The first important issue as it relates to the confer- 
ence theme is economi 
youth from developing its full potential. Much discus- 
sion was given to the question of housing—the in- 
ability of some groups to settle in new communities 


discrimination which prevents 


in suburbia, the need for demonstration programs on 
how to live in a new community, the need for older 
residents to help new groups develop pride in home 
ownership and respect for the rights of others. The 
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inflexibility of our institutions which sometimes pet 
petuates divisiveness, not because of any strong con- 
viction, but because of habit and tradition—this was 
another concern of the group. The conflict of values 
as taught and as practiced was also mentioned as an 
important issue, 

School segregation was one of the major concerns 
of the group. The accessibility of all kinds of educa 
Also, 
there is a need for teachers to be more understanding 
of different cultural backgrounds. Several in the group 
felt that self-segregation of groups was divisive and 


tion is an important factor for minority groups 


undemocratic, although it was pointed out that democ 
racy is not an end in itself, but is rather the best means 
we have for the individual to develop his own talents 
as he sees fit. Greater use of psychological, educational, 
and sociological resources could be made to help 
minority groups meet and cope with prejudice. 

Ihe desired results of the conference as expressed 
by the group were more intergroup education, a wide 
distribution of publications to libraries, more ideas on 
how to establish meaningful contacts with groups that 
are hard to reach, better use of professional resources 
by other professionals, and more study of the effects 
of prejudice on children. 

In discussing what national organizations can do to 
stimulate interest in the conference, greater use of 
WHC materials is a must for all groups and for li 


braries in particular. As one of the results hoped for 


from the conference, programs tor educating parents 
was mentioned. This seemed particularly pertinent to 


the concerns of ASD. eee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 

Some libraries have written policies. Others do 
not. ALA has been asked for help in formulat- 
ing written policies for their libraries. In the 
hope of providing the bases for policies and ex- 
amples of library policy statements currently in 
use, the Public Library Reporter No. 9 entitled 
“Public Library Policies, General and Specific” 
will be published in the spring of 1960. Subjects 
covered include: general objectives, personnel, 
librarian-trustee relations, school-public library 
relations, gifts, and use of auditoriums. 

The “Handbook for Wisconsin Library Board 
Members” has expressed the relationship be- 
tween librarian and board concisely. “The librar- 
ian and staff carry out policies established by the 
library board. Considered together, the librarian 
and the board constitute a working team to give 
their community the best possible library serv- 
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Let’s Listen to a Story 


By Lilian Okun 


eS 0 ere 


is widely known as one of the best programs for children 


Now IN ITS 15th year, “Let’s Listen to a Story’ 
on the air. Written, produced and directed by Lilian Okun over radio station WMCA in New 


secs Goethbound ........ $350 


York, this 


program has won the first award from the Institute for Education, Radio and Television of Ohio State Univer 


YMCA and other awards 


ity, as well as many PTA 


Recognizing the 
Miss Okun to 
done and LET'S 


telling 


select a number of the 


LISTEN TO A STORY is 


than 1,200 vadcast on the 


library stor 


scripts bt 
ytelling 
POLLY) 
YOUNG ABI 
SILENT 
FREDDY THE DETE( 


SCHEHEREZADE 
from the 


Nearly all of the scripts may be used on 


the beginning of each script there 


popularity and outstanding quality 
most interesting of het 
now available to librarians and teachers interested in radio story 


program, Miss Okun has chosen 


Among these are adaptations of 


TELLS THE STORY 


Arabian 


non-commercial 
is a note on its copyright status and availability for broadcasting 


Wilson Company asked 
This has been 


of this program, the H. W. 
radio adaptations for publication 


16 as best for general 


PATCHWORK by Rachel Field 

LINCOLN by Nina Brown Baker 
MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS by 
NIGHT by Hertha Pauli 
TIVE by Walter R 


Richard and Florence Atwater 
Brook s 

OF SINBAD 
Nights 

without 


broadcasts payment of royalty. At 


The Introduction by Miss Okun explains the requirements for successful storytelling—the training in voice 


and diction; how to adapt a 
achieve cooperation with the 


story tor 


radio station 


LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY should appeal to 


indeed, in any school which has a publi 


The H. W. Wilson Company ° 
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radio use; how to produce the programs; and how 


address system 


950 University Ave. ° 
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a library can best 


librarians in any city where there is a radio station—and 


Order your copy—today 


New York City 52 
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“Tf the librarian is the quarterback and cap- 
tain of this working team, the library board is 
the coach and cheerleader. In the American tra- 
dition, the nonprofessional or lay board acts as a 
check on the professional expert and provides an 
official citizens’ group with a community interest 
in the conduct of library service. In addition, the 
board provides continuity and uniformity in li- 
brary policy, and it is in a position to protect 
library personnel from political pressures and 
manipulation. This then is the vital role of the 
library board: to establish 
policy, and thus serve the community, not to act 
as administrator. The Board plans the strategy, 
the librarian and staff carry the ball.” 

Public Library Reporter No. 9 will give spe- 
cific examples of the rules under which this team 
works. 

“Library Service to an Aging Population; the 
Report of an Institute” is the title of Public Li- 
brary Reporter No. 10 planned for spring publi- 


objectives, define 


cation. The Adult Services Division sponsored 
ALA annual 
conference in Washington; the papers delivered, 


an institute in connection with the 


discussions, and bibliograpies to help the library 


carry out its responsibility to a rapidly growing 
proportion of the population are the bases of the 
publication. 


Three comments to interest 
School Librarians 


"These cards are invaluable." 


Carolyn Field, Coordinator, 
Work with Children, 
The Free Public Library of Philadelphia 


“Do let me say what a fine contribution | think 
your service is to the library profession. At a time 
when there is such a critical shortage of librarians 
working with children the help which you offer is 
invaluable." 


Elizabeth H. Gross, Assistant Professor 
Western Reserve University 


School of Library Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WHY DON’T YOU JOIN THE MANY SATISFIED 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS HELPFUL SERVICE, 


“To Save You Time.” 


For full information write to: 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Marie Bergren 

P.O. Box 585A 

Oak Park, Illinois 


1960 CITATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Two outstanding library trustees will be 
awarded citations at the ALA conference in 
Montreal. Nominations are to be submitted to the 
chairman of the jury, Mrs. May V. Valencik, 
before April 1, 1960. The committee requests 
that nominations be sent in quintuplicate. A li- 
brary board, state extension agency, individual 
trustee, state trustee organization, or the trustee 
section of the Public Library Association may 
make nominations. 

By action of the PLA Board of Directors, an 
entire board may be cited in addition to, or in- 
stead of, a single trustee. This is not to be inter- 
preted as a general policy, but makes it possible 
to take into unusual circumstances 
where a whole board should be cited. 

Nominations should not be longer than five 
double-spaced, typed pages, and should describe 
in detail the achievements and qualifications of 
the trustees nominated, including their contribu- 
tions to state and national, as well as local, li- 
brary progress. Nominees must have been in ac- 
tive service on a library board for at least part 
of the year 1959 to be eligible. For more com- 
plete information on this award see the ALA 
Bulletin, December 1956, page 714. 

Members of the Jury on Citation of Trustees 


account 


TO SURVIVE 
THE TEST 
OF TIME 


Peiping was the home of China’s 
Imperial class and much of its 
ancient culture still survives. 
For sturdy plastic magazine binders 
that withstand the usage of inquiring minds 
and busy fingers, look to Marador. 
THE STATUE—a jade Buddha from Peiping. 
THE BOOK COVER—Regal series by Marador. 


MARADOR CORP. 


Covers the World 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 
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Trustee members: Harold J. Baily, New 
York; Mrs. Hugh McNamer, Mont.; 
Leon A. Harris, Jr., Dallas. Librarian members: 
Donald E. Wright, Nebraska Public Library Com- 
Mrs. May V. Valencik, 


Allentown, Pa., chairman. 


are: 


Conrad, 


mission, Lincoln; Free 


Library, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

Trustees of America are studying the section 
of the National Library Week Organization 
Handbook entitled “The Special Role of the Pub- 
Much of this material was 
AALT’s 


Committee out of im- 


lic Library Trustee.” 


drawn from suggestions made by new 


National Week 


mediate trustee experience. Special emphasis is 


Library 


being laid upon the suggestion to adapt some of 
the NLW activities into a year-round program, so 
that public libraries may derive continuing bene- 
fits from the interest generated during NLW ob- 
servance. 

Plans should be made now to attend the Mon- 
treal Workshop to be held June 18-19. Carried 
on jointly with the trustees section of CLA, this 
AALT’s first international trustee work- 
shop, and will reflect the problems and possible 


will be 


solutions of trustees on both sides of the national 
boundary. The overall theme was chosen at the 


Midwinter conference at which time the pro- 


GENCO 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds 


gram was decided upon and assignments made. 
Fuller details will appear in the April ALA Bul- 
letin. 

A leadership training course for trustees and 
librarians will be offered jointly by AALT and 
Columbia University School of Library Service, 
prior to the Montreal Conference and as a prep- 
aration for it. Lectures by the faculty and 
group discussion will make up an intensive two- 
day course in library-trustee relationships based 
upon Marian Manley Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
Trustees. Meetings and registration will 
be in Butler University, 
Wednesday Ample 
time will be allowed for participants to travel on 
to Montreal to the ALA conference. More com- 


plete 


brary 
Library, Columbia 


and Thursday, June 15-16. 


information regarding advance registra- 
tion, fees, rooming accommodations, and trans- 
portation to Montreal will be furnished in a later 


{LA Bulletin. 


With these exciting ventures in trustee educa- 


issue of the 


tion ahead, now is the time for trustees to bring 
up in board meetings the matter of budget allow- 
ance for travel to New York and Montreal. Such 
expenditure by the board can rightly be assessed 
as an investment which will pay dividends in the 
such 
ecco 


well-informed trustees who return from 


conterences. 


“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 


bound 


books and magazines. 


made from 


machine is 
short 


Cost of 
amortized in a 


time. 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 9!/2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


The Genco is simple to operate 
anything printed or written... 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


Copies 
in all 


Only 


95 


Motor driven 


model $1 19 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. sanuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, NJ. 
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large power 
desk model 
paper cutter 
“Triumph.” 
tion of the guides and 


The advantages of a paper cut- 


manual 
called 
Opera- 


available in a 


ter are 


~ 


gauges is simple. The 
Triumph has all 
metal-frame construc- 
tion with a wheel for 
moving the paper to 
divisions forward and 
back. The 
thickness in the 
er desk 


over 3” 


cutting 
larg- 
model is 
and accom- 
modates over a ream 

of paper. Further in- 
obtained from Michael Lith 
West 45th Street, New York. 


formation may be 


Sales Corp., 145 
* * 

The Viewlex Company announced the introduc- 

tion of the Viewlex “Telefocal” 

sory for slide and filmstrip projectors. The 


lens as an acces- 
new 
lens makes it possible to keep a projector in one 
position and produce images that fill screens of 
Although 
the name implies this is a telephoto lens, it ac- 
tually makes it possible to work in limited spaces 


varied sizes without refocusing the lens. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “5o.4nc> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high pepenene of results through 
our world-wide network of assoesiate ~—y geSesenem, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF waeets TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY "BOOKS AND BAGAINES You NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


ANNOUNCING.... 


MEALTIME 


By BESS V. OERKE 
Author of best-selling 
An exciting and completely new and different homemak 
ing book for the senior high level. As an advanced foods 
book, Mealtime emphasizes the relationship between 
proper and dieting, and our health, vitality and 
productivity. 


“Dress” 


foods 


Written in Oerke’s warm, 
is another example of the 
background. 


SAFE LIVING 


By HAROLD E. GLENN 
Author “Youth At The Wheel’ 


This new text by author Glenn 
continues to explore the field of 
safety as does his earlier book 
“Youth At The Wheel.” Safe 
Living, written for the junior 
high level, covers every facet of 
safety in everyday life. School, 
home, vacation, shop, street and 
highway safety are thoroughly 
discussed. Much information was 
obtained from the National 
Safety Council by author Glenn. 

Pre-Publication Price $3.48 


GENERAL CRAFTS 


(Listed in the Booklist of the ALA) 

GEORGE A. WILLOUGHBY 

A new book for the junior high level or for all in 
terested in crafts. General Crafts introduces the be 
ginner to a wide variety of the most popular crafts 
and creates a basic foundation knowledge for further 
craft work. $3.80 


ART IN EDUCATION 

By CONANT & RANDALL 

An excellent reference and guide for persons in 
terested in art education. Written by two of Ameri 
ca’s foremost art educators. $6.00 


professional style ‘‘Mealtime” 
authors outstanding ability and 
$4.96 


NEW REVISIONS 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS BOOK | (1960) 
By McDermott & Nicholas 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By Nicholas et al. $4.72 


Homemaking For Teenagers Book I1 (ALA Booklisted) 
$4.96 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
3659 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
Educational Publishers Since 1899 
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with images of varied sizes. The lens is a sepa- 
rately priced accessory for Viewlex projectors at 
$49.50. Write Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boule- 
vard, Lond Island City, New York. 


Verifax Copy Paper C is now available in seven 


standard. stationery colors: salmon, green, ca- 
nary, blue, buff, pink, and golden rod. Previously 


the copy paper has been available in white only. 
* * 


\ compact, lightweight, “Thermo-Fax” copying 
machine called the 
nounced by Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
The weighs only 25 

pounds and is operated by a single control. It 
1214” deep, by 414” 

high and sells for $199.00. It is designed to ac- 
commodate a new bond-weight white paper de- 


“Courier” has been an- 


ing Company. new unit 


measures 1414” wide, by 


veloped recently by 3M, although any one of 
seven colored or special papers can be used. 
Write 3M Company 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 


Minn. for further details. eee 


In Answer to Your 


[SDSS 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 


practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Lovis 5, Mo. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 


Albert 3. Phiebig, Box 352, W hite Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 


bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather, In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 

» . . -). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. /nterlinear Editions: Casear’s 


Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 
300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 
Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 
Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

FOR SALE: Sectional fencing with locked doors, 
suitable for enclosed stack areas. Also used maga- 
zine covers with locks. Roosevelt University Library, 
130 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ONE or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets. Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC. 
TORY. Over 15,000 actual verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa- 
tional opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators, Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
III. Vol. If $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications.) All 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 


schools, 


find 


Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription permits 
a library to advertise free an unlimited number of job 
vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, 


Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 
YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN in charge of new 
branch library (including adult and children’s de- 
partments) challenging position planning for a new 
library operation—furniture, equipment, book orders, 
etc. Open March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Boston. No in- 
come, sales, or excise tax. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Nashva Public Library, Nashua, N.H. 

AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.I., N.Y 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li- 
brary in historic Lexington, Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc- 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fringe 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ- 
ing snapshot. Supervisor of Work with Children: 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellent 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up to 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit complete cre- 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nason, 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 


erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree 
plus two years’ experience required, Salary range: 
$4920-$5760; State retirement and social security; 
2 weeks’ vacation plus administrative leave; 11 paid 
holidays. Apply Schenectady County Public Library, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, super- 
vising 1 professional librarian, 2 clerks, full time and 
part time driver and page help. Fifth year degree 
plus four years’ experience required. Knowledge of 
children’s work desirable. Salary range: $5440-$6420; 
State retirement and social security; 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion plus administrative leave; 11 paid holidays. 
Apply Schenectady County Public Library, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGUER to catalogue 
(and to prepare catalogue for publication) outstand- 
ing collection of rare books and manuscripts of 
Southwestern Americana. Spanish language essential. 
TIAA, Social Security, month’s vacation, etc. Salary 
open. Apply: John H. Ottemiller, Associate Univer- 
sity Librarian, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 

WANTED: Senior Librarian to take charge of 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulating 
book collection of 90,000 volumes for adults in public 
library near New York City. Degree from approved 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two years 
appropriate experience required. Salary dependent on 
experience. B-189. 


southeast 
T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarians Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In- 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director. 
HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESS needed Janu- 
ary 1, 1960 at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in statewide planning. Department in 
air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public 
Library, available. Beginning salary Professional is 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 
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LIBRARIAN: 


Gerstenslager 


New,  air-condi 
$500 bookmobile, to 
be used inside city only, needs librarian to head staff 
of three Ability Mini- 
mum salary $4464 person, 
Annual increments 
off, 4 week 
accumulative to 96 
Library 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required, 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 
positions open in fast-growing library system located 
city. (1) 
position. 


BOOK MOBILE 
tioned, volume 


to drive vehicle not required. 
Will go higher for right 
36'y hrs.-five day week, Saturday 
vacation, liberal sick allowance, 
days, City pension and Social 
Apply to 
Annex, 


leave 


Security school graduates only. 


Several 


in pleasant suburban area bordering large 

Coordinator of Work with Children. New 

lo organize and children’s work 
Five years experience required, at least two in 
children’s work, Salary $6218-$7459. (2) Branch Li 
brarian. For large branch and bookmobile combined. 
lhree years experience required. Salary $6700. 
(3) Reference library 


supervise system 


wide 


$5587 
Librarian. For large, active 
and to take charge of inter-branch requests and loans 
for entire Experience preferred, but not re 
$5026-$6029 de pending 
\ssistants 

Salary 


system 
quired. Salary 


ence (4) 


upon t Xpe ri 
General 
required 


upon experience 


Several openings No 
$5746-$6029 depending 
All positions above require bache 
lor’s and L.S. degrees. Starting salaries de pend upon 
type and amount of experience. Further 
from C. W. Robinson, Baltimore County 
Towson 1, Mad 


experience 


information 


Publie Li 
brary, 


midwest 
POSITIONS OPEN, Decatur Public Library, De 
catur, Hlinois; air-conditioned buildings, newly 
vated branch, 3 bookmobiles, IBM-Series 50 program 
5 day, 40 hr. week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit increases, mu 
nicipal civil service; 
Vinimum 3 
$7157 


Chief 


reno 


for routine operations, 


library school degrees required 

Assistant 
(Assistant 

Reference 


$4740. Apply 


Librarian 
Extension 

Assistant 
Mary 1 


years expertence 
$5149 
$5022. No expertence 
$4740. Children’s Assistant 
Howe, Librarian 

SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
staff for new branch library building opening Spring 
1960 
l. Children’s Librarian to 


Senior Cataloger 


establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children 
Qualifications: Library , 
experience in Children’s work, and 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: vacation, 5 day week, sick 
state retirement plans, all new air-conditioned build 
ing in a beautiful 
of Cleveland 


school degree, three years 


good references. 


month's 


le ave, 


section of this residential suburb 


9 ? I? 
2. Young People’s Librarian, with same requirements, 


work with 


high and 


salary, location, to 
from 


nearby 
schools (1 public, 3 private) 


3. Reference Librarian (Grade II, to take over super 
vision of 


same same young 


people large junior high 


good working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250.000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications 
At least 5 years experience in reference work. pro 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status. 


{pply 
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to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

POSITIONS available University of Illinois  Li- 
brary, Urbana. 2 Acquisition assistants $4800-$5800; 
1 catalogers (2 for serials) $4800-$5500; Circulation 
{ssistant $4800-$5100: Chemistry Library Assistant 
$4800: General Public Service Assistant $4800-$5500 ; 
Undergraduate Library Assistant $4800-$4900. Fac- 

39 hour week: 1 month vacation; 2 weeks 
good retirement plan; group hospitaliza- 


Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Personnel Li- 


ulty status; 
sie k leave > 
tion available 
brarian. 
LANSING. The Library has 
beginning and experien’ed librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407 
to $8164 depending 
Michigan 
fringe 


State 


State openings for 


Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
extent of ex 
govern. 
Higgins, 
Library, 


nature and 
service provisions 
Apply: Charles L. 
Michigan State 


upon 
Civil 


benefils 


perience 
Usual 

(ssistant 
Lansing. 

SCIENCE & 
take charge of very large 
<ponsible to the Head of the Business and 
Department. Degree in Library 
quired, Strong background in Science & Technology 
essential, with experience in service to readers. Book 
celection and reference are important parts of job. Di- 
vision has 6 professional assistants plus other staff. 
Beautiful new quarters. Excellent future for the right 
person, Service is very important in large industrial 
center. One month vacation; state pension plan; life 
$6560 and has annual in- 
crements to $7520. Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

WANTED— March 1, 1960. Reference 
library in 65.000 
One 
desired. No experience 
pension, sick leave and 
Write to Lora Crouch, librarian 
Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 

ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
openings for two top-level positions requiring proies- 
education and experience: (1) Director of 
Work and (2) Director of Technica} 
Beginning salary up to $5460. Both pesi 
tions require with administrative ability and 
to modernize current techniques and pro- 
grams. Present 87,000, potential re- 
gional development, budgets, and usual 
benefits offer a good future for the right person. Send 
resume to Alden P. Wilson, Librarian, St. Joseph 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for City Library in 
University town. Library required. Starting 
salary $4800. Annual paid vacation, Social Security, 
sick leave. Write: Mrs. Arthur Groesbeck, Jr., Chrm 
of Board, 1829 Anderson, Manhattan, Kansas. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi 
ence and background. Catalog Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. General Reading Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. To assume primary responsibility for 
fiction collection. A// positions require an L.S. degree. 
Credit for military experience. Annual increments. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
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coilection and service. Re 
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insurance. Salary starts at 
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Salary $4200 to 
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immediate 
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Security and good retirement plan. New air-condi- 
tioned library as part of a new educational and 
cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Li- 
brary needs Head of Adult Services for expanding 
library program. Pleasant suburban community con- 
venient to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excel- 
lent budget, municipal retirement plus Social Se- 
curity, sick leave, vacation, etc. LS degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: 
Librarian, Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, 
Ill. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $5500-$6220 (4 
steps). 5th year degree plus two years experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, pro- 
mote juvenile program for system (9 branches), se- 
lect books for Main Children’s Room as basis for 
system selection, supervise branch juvenile collec- 
tions, do general public relations as related to chil- 
dren’s work. 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 
days sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years, 
Social Security and state pension. Apply: Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

REFERENCE HEAD for attractive library in resi- 
dential community fifteen miles north of Detroit. Book 
collection of over 64,000. Full-time staff of fifteen. 
Library Science degree required. Salary $5200 to 
$6000, depending upon experience, 4-week vacation, 
5-day week, Social Security, good City retirement, 
group insurance. Write: Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN in progressive, medium- 
sized library system, responsible for branch adminis- 
tration including maintenance of a collection of 
approximately 15,000 volumes and supervision of a 
small staff. The position provides opportunity for 
reference, reading guidance and work with children 
and young people. The library is located in a thriving 
industrial city, a college community with many cul- 
tural advantages. Growing with the city is a real 
library objective. L.S. degree is required. Forty-hour 
week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, hospitaliza- 
tion, and retirement are employment provisions. 
Beginning salary is $4800. Apply Muncie Public 
Library, 301 E. Jackson St., Muncie, Ind. Vacancy 
March 1, 1960. 

TWO GENERAL ASSISTANTS. Northern Michi- 
gan College, Marquette. Fifth year degree and some 
experience. Salary open. Usual benefits. Write: 
Taisto John Niemi, Librarian. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools. School Service 
Department Head, to supervise bookmobile service 
and render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$5759 
in five steps. Branch Librarian, Combination branch 
and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid hos- 
pitalization, vacation and sick leave. Apply Director, 
Kent County Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 
3, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LI- 
BRARIAN, Main Library. A challenging job in an 
expanding library system. Position involves a great 
variety of responsibilities. Salary $346 to $385; 15 
days vacation; 15 days sick leave; free hospitalization 
and life insurance; Social Security and employee 
participation retirement plan. Irwin Sexton, Director 
Oklahoma City Libraries, N.W. 3rd at Robinson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. Three challenging posi- 
tions. Pleasant suburban environment yet only % 
hour by public transportation to downtown Chicago. 
Apply to Lester Stoffel, head librarian, Public Li- 
brary, 834 Lake Street. Head of Children’s Work, 
$5600-$6600. Responsible for children’s program at 
the Main Library and providing guidance to two 
branches, Experience in children’s work required. 
Head of Reference, $5600-$6600. Responsible for 
reference service in a very busy department of the 
Main Library. Branch Librarian, $5000 to start. June 
graduates will be considered. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. February 1960. Library 
School Graduate. Experience in cataloging desirable. 
Languages desirable. 35 hour week. Salary schedule 
and all regular university vacations. Retirement, aca- 
demic rank, faculty status. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications, minimum $600 per month. B-187. 


mountain plains 


STATE LIBRARY AREA SUPERVISOR. Challeng- 
ing opening in Rocky Mountain West for active li- 
brarian interested in broader aspects of profession. 
Requires travel about one week out of three through 
Colorado’s vacation, peach and uranium country to 
promote service and provide informal library training 
in existing agencies. Headquarters, Grand Junction 
(25,000 pop.). Full-time secretary. Beginning salary 
$5904. Mileage and per diem allowance for travel. 
Requirements: Library science degree and 4 years 
professional experience. Write: Colorado State Li- 
brary, Denver 2, Colo. 


pacific northwest 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

WANTED: Assistant cataloger for LSA Coopera- 
tive Cataloging project located in scenic Western 
Coastal County. Some experience desirable. $380 first 
6 months salary. Sick leave, Social Security, State 
retirement, optional hospital plan, one month vaca- 
tion. Apply Chairman, Board of Trustees, Donald 
Spiering, c/o Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, 
Oregon. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Live and work in 
ideal, bracing climate, near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. $4800 minimum offered (more depending on 
experience and education) for accredited library 
school graduate. Needed for modern library in grow- 
ing college, position open now. Good retirement, va- 
cation, sick-leave policies. Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
ality, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
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person, 


far west 


PUBLIC LIBRARY is accepting 
Librarian | in Adult Department. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school. Residential 
community of 14,000. 53,000 volumes; circulation 
300,000. Modern air-conditioned building; 11 milés 
Los Angeles. Attractive benefits. Salary $4704-$5832. 
Direct inquiries: Miss June E. Bayless, San Marino 
Public Library, San Marino, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement, Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: Librarian 1—Work with Children, $403 
$489; Librarian I—Reference work, $403-$489; Li 
brarian [[—Work with Children, $444-$539; Librarian 
111—-Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian IV 
Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625. 5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school de- 
gree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: Salary $4512-$5400. Col- 
lege graduation plus library science degree. For gen 
eral reference work in public library. No experience 
required, however, credit on salary scale given for 
experience. Good retirement system, three weeks va- 
cation, paid sick leave, part paid hospital insurance 
available. Community of 95,000, 60 miles east of Los 
Angeles. New Central Library under construction. 
[hree branch libraries. Age: 21-55. Apply: Civil 
Service Board, City Hall, Room 110, 426 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. Applicants must reside with- 
in the city limits prior to 6 months probationary 


SAN MARINO 


application for 


pe riod. 
WANTED: Assistant Librarian as of July 1, 1960; 
Head Librarian as of January 1, 1961 in Glendora 
Public Library, Glendora, California. Population 
19,000. Salary open. Please submit qualifications with 
application. For further details Library 
Board, Public Library, Glendora, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, children, 
and bookmobile SCTUVLCES, Present salary range $397 
to $483 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri- 
Inquire A. A. 
High 


write to 


needs 


odik promotional opportunities, etc. 
Bigge, Room 453, Civie Center, 1600 Pacific 
way. San Diego, Calif. 

CITY OF PALO ALTO accepting applications for 
two professional librarian positions needed in expand- 
ing system. Beautiful residential community of 50,000 
population, System consists of new main library and 
four branches, all open over 54 hours per week. Cir- 
culation 600,000. Require Library of Science degree. 
Age to 46. Citizenship. Salary $5016—-$5916. Free 
health and life insurance, liberal vacation and sick 
leave, retirement, 40-hour week. Opportunity to live 
and work in ideal surroundings. Contact City of Palo 
Alto, Personnel Office, 1313 Newell Road, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
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WE WANT YOL 
ing with a progressive city. Positions are now avail- 
able for a Chief Librarian and a Cataloger at the 
Moose Jaw Public Library. 

(a) Chief Librarian—Salary range $6000-$7000. De- 
gree from accredited Library School, and experience 
required. In charge of staff of two professionals and 
six non-professionals. 

(b) Cataloguer—-Salary range $4500-$5500 depending 
on experience. 

(c). Library located in center of Crescent Park close 
to business area. Interior recently renovated with 
comfortable modern staff room. Five-day, 364-hour 
week, city pension plan, three weeks holiday after 
one year. 

(d) City of Moose Jaw population 30,000 with parks, 
indoor swimming pool, new Civic Centre. Active 
social life in the “friendly city.” 
fe) Apply to Mr. Justice oe 
man of the Board, 1129 Grafton St., 
Saskatchewan. 


if you are interested in progress- 


Brownridge, Chair- 
Moose Jaw, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGING POSITION desired in west or south- 
west. Applicant has BS in LS and experience in 
university and public library cataloging. B-39-W. 

FEMALE, age 37, B.S. in Biological Sciences and 
B.A. in Librarianship, desires science reference posi- 
tion in the West or Northwest. Experience in uni- 
versity and industrial libraries. At present head of 
smaller medical library. Available March 1. B-40-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE posi- 
tion sought by man. Age 32. (M.A.L.S. plus addi 
tional work). 10 yrs exp. school, A.V., and 
vision. Available June 1960. B-41-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing. 
please send them at the time advertise- 


ments are submitted for insertion. 


Are You Materials Conscious? 


Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 44 
elementary and Junior High libraries. 


magazines useful to 


Published monthly except June and July. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; additional 
subscriptions mailed together to the same ad- 
dress at $4.00 each 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 
301 Palomino Lane, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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cture Govers® ON PARADE 


We are indeed privileged to show you this picture. It is an unposed photograph 
taken ‘“back-stage’” at the new New Method Book Bindery 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, home of Bound-To-Stay Bound Prebound Books. 
Speaking of quality — need we say more? Insist that your binder 
provide you with Genuine Picture Covers." 


Over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 


Sn 


digture Covers * 


MAY 
&o ~S poor? tive 
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icture Gover’ sinviNcs. INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 





Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Jmportant 
Every Advantage... Definite 


One of the Mes) 
Up-to-Date, 
instructive 
Visual Aids! 


The 19 60 WORLD BOOK 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new ‘‘three 
dimensional”’ map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 


reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. 

The 1960 World Book represents 
an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to 
make available the most accu- 
rate and useful reference set. 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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